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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


qHE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, AND THEIR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 
We have for a considerable. time intended to 
call the public attention go the literary and 
publishing proceedings carried on under the 
sanction of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge—or, at least, of the high 
and honourable names which adorn the list of 
its committee ; but, like most tasks not alto- 
r agreeable to be performed, we have 
postponed and postponed it, till much of our 
original impulse has evaporated,—though we 
trust what we may have lost in this respect 
will be compensated by the more dispassionate 
consideration which pause and reflection have 
enabled us to bestow upon the subject. It is 
one of very great importance, whether we take 
into view the effects produced upon individual 
interests, upon literature in general, or upon 
the population for whose instruction these ef- 
forts are announced to be made; and therefore, 
iflong avoided, we feel it to be a duty which 
weought not entirely to neglect, candidly and 
fairly to submit our opinions upon it to our 
habitual readers and to the world at large. We 
are sure we shall not be betrayed into any 
villing misrepresentation — into any censure 
not apparently founded in truth—or into any 
expression calculated to give offence to any one 
of the parties concerned in this system. With 
many of them we have the gratification of being 
on terms of friendly intimacy, and for others 
we have @ very sincere respect and admira- 
tim; but as an associated body, we think 
them liable to very serious objections; and 
these we venture, in all good temper, to bring 
forward, even for their own calm notice and 
deliberate rumination. 
We have now before us, issuing from this 
iety— 
1, The Library of Useful Knowledge, Monthly Parts, 
8¥0. volumes. 
2. The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, Monthly 
» 12mo. volumes. 
3. The Quarterly Journal of Education, 8vo. 
4. A cheap Cabinet Atlas. 
4. The British Almanac, annually. 
6. The Companion to the Almanac, annually. 
7. Gallery of Portraits, monthly. 
8 The Penny Magazine, weekly. 
rent Working ‘sCompanicn, in periodical pocket 


es, 

10, The Results of Machinery. 

ll. Cottage Evenings, a series of volumes for the Agri- 
cultural Classes. 


12. The Rights of Industry; Political Economy. 
= The Physician, 1. The Cholera; a Medical Series. 


ookery. 
alk The History of the Church, in some twenty parts, 


Besides other small and separate publications, 
Which we are not sure that we can correctly 
Siumerate, and must consequently blend with 
mass already sufficiently exhibited by the 

ling catalogue. 
It is now five years, Feb. 1827, since the 
“y commenced its publishing operations, 
thus‘announcing its purpose :—‘* The want of 
at tary treatises for instructing all classes 
the community in the various branches of 





knowledge, particularly in the sciences and the 
arts connected with them, having been long 
experienced by the friends of general education, 
the Committee for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge have adopted such measures as ap- 
peared best calculated to supply this defect.” 
And they accordingly advertised a series of 
treatises, to remedy. an evil which we grant 
existed in a certain degree, but by no means to 
the extent assumed—for our language abounded 
with many elementary works of the highest 
value and merit ; and one popular publication 
alone, Pinnock’s Catechisms, nearly supplied 
the desideratum here insisted upon. The 
treatises were to appear in sixpenny parts, and 
at the rate of two per month,—so that the 
charge would not fall heavily even upon the 
poorest classes ; and so far, perhaps, there was 
rather merit in than any objection to the pro- 
posed plan, which was, however, ushered in 
with a palpable eye to 7'rade, and the ordinary 
principles of profit and loss ; for an Introduc- 
tory Discourse upon the Advantages and Plea- 
sures derived from the Pursuits of Science, 
from no less an authority than the present 
Lord High Chancellor of England, was given 
gratis with the first No.; and reading societies, 
mechanics’ institutions, and education commit- 
tees in the country, were attracted by the offer 
of being ‘‘ furnished with supplies at a liberal 
discount.” 

We have said, and we repeat,* that this de- 
sign was rather to be approved of than con- 
demned ; since a systematised and able set of 
elementary essays of the kind proposed could 
not fail to disseminate useful information 
thtoughout the kingdom upon such topics as 
were specified, viz.: astronomy, mechanical 
powers, practical mechanics, anatomy, hydro- 
statics, hydraulics, pneumatics, optics, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, millwork, geometry, alge- 
bra, land surveying, navigation, chemistry, 
geology, meteorology, dyeing, bleaching, and 
other useful arts; natural history, agricultural 
buildings and machinery, farming, &c. &c. &c. 
But having begun well, and announced a laud- 
able object fairly, we cannot justify the ulterior 
encroachments upon almost every branch of 
literary property which the Society have since 
been induced to commit. In the first place, it 
strikes us that the bare mention of their pub- 
lications is enough to shew that — have de- 
parted from the fundamental principles of their 
establishment; secondly, that they have, under 
the weight of eminent names, injuriously inter- 
fered with individual capital most honourably 
employed, and invaded individual rights which 
ought to have been protected both by law and 
by patriotic feeling; thirdly, that they come 
in worse than a questionable shape as com- 
petitors into the market; and, fourthly, that 
their extended operations are now, and likely 
permanently to be, hurtful to the trade, the 
literature, the intelligence, and the prosperity 
of the country. 

* By reference to the Literary Gazettes for the last five 
years, it will be seen that we have reviewed many of the 
publications, as they appeared, with warm praise. 





The existing aspect and condition of the 
Society is, in truth, neither more nor less than 
a huge Manufacturing Monopoly, turning out 
works of every sort and description, and under- 
selling the fair trader by the aid of patronage 
and subscription funds, which never could have 
been meant to perpetrate the wrong done by this, 
their misapplication. Let us see how the matter 
stands broadly in this respect between the So. 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
and publishers previously in business. Of the 
latter, every man and firm must have risen 
to respectability and consequent business by 
the expenditure of much capital, and by lon 
years of assiduous toil and good conduct. It is 
rather hard upon such to have a powerful rivalry 
started, not only without the risk of one shil. 
ling of cost, or one hour of labour, or one act of 
liberality, but sheerly brought into repute and 
force by the announcement that such distin. 
guished persons as Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
Lord John Russell, Lord Althorp, Lord Auck- 
land, Lord Dover, Sir John Parnell, Sir John 
Hobhouse, Sir Martin Archer Shee, Mr. Spring 
Rice, besides many literary and scientific men, 
who had all made their reputations and charac- 
ters by. different pursuits, were concerned in 
and at'the head of the new undertaking. Ina 
limited object, the array of great established 
namés“against existing individual interests is 
likely enough to produce individual distress, 
every portion of which affects the community 
and the whole body politic ; but when this im. 
posing array is pushed into almost every branch 
and department of a very important division of 
national industry and commerce, it is not easy 
to calculate the evil which it must produce. 

As general argument cannot demonstrate this 
so clearly as particulars, we will shortly touch 
upon some few of the details which, at once, 
rise to our mind upon the question. 

The Libraries of Useful and Entertaining 
Knowledge, of which some of the volumes have 
been worthy, and some (looking at the auspices 
under which they appeared), not very worthy 
of approbation, have materially affected the first 
production of this class, Constable’s Miscellany : 
and thus (not, as we have remarked, by the 
usual competition between man and man, but 
by the help of adventitious and unbought ad- 
vantages, ) diminished the provision of a family, 
thrown out of employment printers, paper- 
makers, &c. &c. in Edinburgh, and changed 
relations the continuance and consistency of 
which were of value to society. In a similar 
way, these ** Useful Knowledge” performances 
have seemed to run against private enterprise, 
with all the odds we have mentioned in their 
favour, and without a single superior claim to 
popularity, tending to subvert that spirit from 
which alone the public can expect sustained 
merit or excellence in so essential a concern as 
is involved in the literary productions of Eng- 
land. We see, for instance, that Mr. Murray 
has just published the “ Trials of Charlvs I. 
and of some of the Regicides,”’ as No. XX XI. 
of his Family Library, against which Lords 
Brougham, John Russell, Althorp, Dover, 
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Ashley, Auckland, Suffield, and Co. bring out, 
as a piece of their Entertaining Knowledge, the 
*¢ Criminal Trials,” a rifacciamento of the old 
State Trials, so well known under a variety of 
forms, and at this very moment republishing in 
nny or twopenny numbers, by Strange, of 
aternoster Row. Now, by the by, of these 
new editions we do not think that any one of 
them is congenial to the professed objects of the 
publications to which they belong ; except, in- 
deed, Mr. Strange’s, which has no professed 
object, and can only be surmised by its com- 
panionship with the ultra unsettling periodicals 
that issue from the same press. But if this guess 
be well founded, how can a like work be fit for 
*¢ Entertaining” the people? Nor can we con- 
scientiously say that Mr Murray’s selection of 
subject is the best and wisest for the appella- 
tion of Family Library. The Draco code of 
our criminal laws, the cruel deeds committed 
by tyrannical kings, and the sanguinary out- 
rages of successful rebellion and revolution, are 
all well to be viewed amid the historical events 
of which they constitute a part; but to draw 
them out into a separate and conspicuous light, 
and thus teach every one to dwell upon, and by 
dwelling upon, imbibe a taste for their sin and 
horror, is, to say the least, bad taste; and instead 
of either amusing or useful instruction, a cor- 
rupting means of familiarising the public mind 
to things which had far better be left in shade 
and oblivion, The spectacle of executions never 
afforded a beneficial lesson; hanging human 
carcases in chains is but a disgusting barbarity ; 
aud the gibbetting of murdered monarchs or 
sacrificed subjects in lettered descriptions is 
quite as unlikely to improve the reader. Never- 
theless, we perceive, by a recent newspaper 
aragraph, that “ A charter of incorporation 
ne been granted by his Majesty, on the petition 
of W. Tooke, Esg. F.R.S., to this Society (for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge), the objects 
of which are thereby designated to be, to cause 
to be composed, compiled, and written, treatises, 
and works, and elementary tracts, on, or relat- 
ing to, arts, sciences, and letters; and also 
causing to be made, engraved, and constructed, 
prints, maps, plans, models, and instruments 
connected with arts, sciences, and letters; such 
treatises, works, tracts, prints, maps, plans, 
models, and instruments, to be printed, made, 
and published, in an economical manner, and 
to be sold at a reasonable price. The London 
general committee is by such charter nised 
as the governing body of the Society, and of 
which committee the Lord Chancellor is con- 
stituted the first chairman, Lord John Russell 
the first vice-chairman, and Mr Tooke is named 
as treasurer of the Society.” This is truly 
comprehensive enough ; and we should be glad 
to learn where there is any property, though 
for a century vested in any of the lines of pub- 
lication e by this charter, which can 
now be considered safe from the unfair com- 
petition so embodied against it. 

Let us look again, for example, at such per- 
sons as Mr. Arrowsmith or Mr. Cary. Both 
have expended vast sums and Se pains 
upon geographical improvements, and, through 
their exertions, the latest discoveries, and the 
most accurate observations, have made English 
maps, charts, and topographical works gene. 
rally, articles of sale and consumption in every 
civilised country. The Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge have not contributed 
a single iota to this; but they step in, avail 
themselves of all that has been done by spirited 
individual exertion, and they issue from the 
press their low-priced maps, &c., at once robbing 
and maltreating those to whom they are in- 





debted for their value. We have been told that 
Mr. Cary alone has a stock of 50,000/. in cop- 
perplates and copyrights, consigned to waste 
in consequence of this invasion. 

The Almanac and Almanac Companion was 
another inroad ; but as it touched only another 
and a wealthy corporation —the Stationers’ 
Company—and induced improvements in these 
Annuals, we shall not discuss the principle in 
reference to them. But not so the latest of the 
Society’s process towards the universal business 
of bookmakers and booksellers—the Gallery of 
Portraits. Here the design is evidently taken 
from the superb work, Lodge’s Portraits, pub- 
lished by Harding and Lepard, and already 
imitated in the National Portrait Gallery, pub- 
lished by Fisher, Son, and Co. In the first of 
these undertakings, Messrs. Harding embarked 
the fortunes of a respectable house, gave (like 
Boydell of a former date) immense encourage- 
ment to the fine arts and artists, and, as was to 
be wished and expected from their merit, pre- 
vailed in producing a publication the worth of 
which was duly appreciated by the public. As 
success is sure to engender competition, Messrs. 
Fishers took up a similar, though, in the sub- 
jects, more modern design, and in a similar 
manner laid out a very considerable sum on 
paintings, engravings, and literary effort. They, 
too, were lucky enough to please, and to meet 
their reward. But either of these parties might 
have lost ruinously by their expensive specula- 
tions; and it must never be forgotten, that it 
is such speculations which, in the aggregate, 
give bread to thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the working classes, invigorate our 
commerce, support the government, and embel- 
lish and enrich the country. Can we, then, 
deem it either just or proper, that, stepping 
widely out of their original prospectus, the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
should also add this other iron to the multitude 
they had already in the fire? We are decided- 
ly of opinion, that in so doing they trespass on 
private enterprise, in a way detrimental to the 
public interests: for they cannot, with the 
widest views, hope to supply all demands ; and 
when, by grasping at too much, they have de- 
stroyed the springs on which supply depended, 
abuses, want, and confusion, must inevitably 
ensue. The manufacturer and shopkeeper, who 
was wont to keep up the stock, will no where 
be found; and the Monopoly, with all its guar- 
antee of names, will deteriorate in its articles, 
and be at the same time inefficient to meet the 
consumption required. With regard to other 
points, this case is still stronger against the 
Society on this account : while Messrs. Harding 
and Lepard, and Messrs. Fishers, often gave 
large prices for original portraits, and even 
copies by clever draughtsmen, the Society, by 
its patrons and subscriptions, are enabled to go 
into the field without expense ; and re-engrav- 
ing mostly old pictures, or, through favour, 
new ones, they endeavour, very unhandsomely, 
to undersell and supersede publications which 
possess, and well deserve to possess, the liberal 
support of the country. Let us add, that this 
work is irreconcilable with their avowed design ; 
for it is not elementary, nor can it be held to 
be calculated for the diffusion of such know- 
ledge as is fittest for the lower orders: it is 
neither more nor less than a bookselling job. 

Come we next to the Penny Magazine—an 
anomaly which has set the Stamp-oifice and the 
stamp-laws at utter defiance; and which we 
know, from our own experience, is doing that 
in the name of the Lord Chancellor of England 
which it has cost us, at the dictation of the 
Chancellor -of the Exchequer, above 30,000/, 





+ . ‘ ————— 
simply to avoid infringing! When we state 
this, we can assure our readers that we are not 
in the slightest degree sore upon the raw; but 
we mention it merely for the oddity of the fact, 
and to shew that, while dabbling in every thing 
this Society is possessed of very unfair and in. 
Jurious arms— arms not to be tolerated in g 
new monopoly at a period when all old mono. 
polies are crumbling to dust under the “ march 
of intellect,” with “ the schoolmaster abroad” 
at the head of the forces. This Penny Maga. 
zine, too, has not only to answer for itself, but 
for the host, bad and good (and some of them 
are bad enough, wicked, inflammatory, and 
obscene), of periodicals of the same kind, which 
must be tolerated so long as it is published by 
the lords, savans, and literati, &c. whose names 
grace the commission of managers of the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

We need not, we trust, for the elucidation 
of our subject, go farther into minutia; and 
therefore we will just allude to one or two of 
the other productions of the Society, which can. 
not so well be reconciled to their ostensible de. 
clarations as to the mere mercantile contest 
with private persons and houses in the pub. 
lishing trade. The Journal of Education is in 
direct competition with several periodicals; the 
majority of volumes of the two Libraries, from 
the subjects chosen, are liable to the same cen. 
sure; the Physician is a piece of the hour, run 
against several medical publications; and a 
cheap Cookery Book is almost a climax ;—alas! 
for Mrs. Glasse, Mrs. Rundell, Dr, Kitchiner, 
and Meg Dods, when the Lord Chancellor and 
Co. descend to the kitchen, with the most frugal 
receipts for chops and cutlets. How our friend 
Louis Eustache Ude must despise their low 
pretensions ! 

As we have said (and we trust not to be 
misunderstood), we highly appreciate many of 
the performances which have issued from the 
press of the Society; what we denounce is the 
principle on which they have extended their 
traffic, in a manner, we do not hesitate to 
assert, inconsistent with the character and 
station of those whose names are paraded to 
vouch for it to the public, and injurious to 
private and national interests. The subscrip- 
tions to that fund never were nor could be in- 
tended to put it in the power of any person or 
persons to employ them in partial and unfair 
contention against individuals who had set 
their all upon the chance of the business to 
which they had devoted their lives and ener- 
gies: there is nothing on earth more repulsive 
to British sense and feeling. All our institu- 
tions are hostile to it; and the responsibilities 
of and restrictions on trading companies breathe 
the constitutional jealousy of overwhelming 
monopolies, which destroy all below and around 
them, without flourishing themselves. But 
here is a monopoly without bound or tie; raised 
on other grounds, supported as a benevolent or 
patriotic institution, and yet calculated to crush 
honest exertion, impair private fortunes, and 
deteriorate the true cause of letters and know- 
ledge. 

Cheapness is desirable, but not the cheapness 
which withers honest competition — cheapness 
sustained by accident against character squire! 
by long and patient industry, and against rea 
property—and cheapness which, withal, must 
thrive (if it thrive to any extent) on the —_ 
rity of the article supplied. This catchword or 
cheapness has already done much mischief to our 
literature. What have we now, with very few 
exceptions, to support our character as an ~A 
lectual people among the nations of the earth § 
Monthly compilations of the most ordinary 
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kind, and plenty of penny and catchpenny 
era. There were no great harm if they 
did not supersede works of a higher cast ; but 
they suffice for the appetite flattered with the 
silly assurance that they convey untaxed know- 
If there were ever so heavy a tax upon 
knowledge, few of them would have any duty 
to pay. Now the booksellers are beginning to 
find out that the little concoctions with which 
they have inundated the public have taken 
away the public taste for sterling and standard 
productions, and that ail they can do is to 
be-picture and be-puff temporary trifles into 
notice, which, after all, seldom repay the cost, 
while they fill the space of genuine and lasting 
literature. 

Hawking and es is another of the arts 
of modern publishing; and we hear with regret 
that the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge condescends to employ even an iti- 
nerant lecturer to travel from place to place 
and lecture upon the merits of their books. 
This is sad work; though we were amused, 
the other day, by an account of the lecturer 
(Mr. Fry, of the late firm of Tipper and Fry— 
and avery clever and weill-spoken person he is) 
being perplexed by the members of the Mecha- 
nics’ Institute at Birmingham, who, instead of 
receiving his discourse as gospel, turned upon 
him and convicted some of the Useful Know- 
ledge tracts of all sorts of practical error and 
blundering. 

The History of the Church is another trad- 
ing speculation, utterly removed from the ori- 
ginal and declared ‘intentions of the Society. 
Obviously consulting the feelings of the hour, 
and addressed to a political purpose, we should 
like to know if Lord Brougham, or Lord John 
Russell, or Mr. Fowell Buxton, or Mr. Hal- 
lam, or Mr. Vigors, or Mr. Z. Macaulay, or 
Dr. Maltby, or Mr. Merivale, or any other in- 
dividual belonging to the committee, holds him- 
self responsible for this publication, which has 
already in extent outstripped and thrown into 
shade the avowed design of the Association ?* 
If any or all of them admit that such proceed- 
ings have their sanction and authority, as they 
appear to have by the advertisements, we will 
undertake to prove that they are, instead of 
benefit to the country, forcing on a great 
national evil. They cannot suppose, however 
sounding their names, that the whole people 
will yield obedience to the inquisitorial power 
of giving instruction which they have assumed. 
It is a necessary consequence, that other opi- 
nions will seek other organs; and thus, instead 
of fair and general competition, the land will 
be divided into rival masses and opposing fac- 
tions. Indeed, this is already the case; and 
the religious party have combined to meet their 
Penny Magazine by a similar periodical, on 
Counter principles. The tendency of this is 
Rot merely individually, but nationally, inju- 
nous ; and it will be well if the growth of the 
mischief can be stopped. 

But we have devoted as much as we can 
spare of our room to the desultory discussion 
of the matter in hand, which it is not impro- 
bable we may have occasion to resume. In the 
mean time, we hope we need hardly repeat the 
professions of the unfeigned regard and esteem 
i which we hold many of the committee, of 
at things are ill in themselves, rumour commonly 
which wy tens Thus it is currently asserted, but 

— ‘ or an instant believe, and we trust the 
tame gad mtratict it, that the Committee sells its 
Profit on paw es | Ae icular parties, for a bonus or 
Which S e preparation and publication of 

+ The Saturday Magazine, published tnd 
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whose joint acts we have felt ourselves, as 
independent literary journalists, compelled to 
take this notice. 

As we shall not, after this, separately review 
the volumes connected with these strictures, we 
beg leave to add a few remarks upon the most 
recent of them, separately and unconnected with 
the general question of fitness, price, and prin- 
ciple. 


Trial of CharlesI., &c. FamilyLibrary, XX XI. 
pp- 338. London, 1832. Murray. 


Tuts, we understand, is the work of Mr. Dodd, 
and, as a record favouring the royal cause, is 
an able performance. As a Family Library book, 
we do not consider it to be altogether in its 
most proper and eligible place; but it is a story | 
of deep and unfailing interest and pathos. 

The freshness of yesterday still hangs around 
the history of the great parliamentary war. | 
The bloody revolution of France and the vulgar | 
riot of Brussels are contemplated with horror | 
or disgust; whilst we peruse with an increasing | 
sympathy the rich and vivid memoirs of the| 
conduct and character of the wonderful actors | 
in this most wonderful period of English story. | 
We know no man, whatever may be his poli- 
tics, if he have a heart of flesh, to whom an} 
accurate, concise, and yet full collection of the | 
principal events of those times, from the con-| 
clusion of the war, will not be deeply instruc- | 
tive and moving. Mr. Dodd very properly | 
omits any discussion of the original grounds | 
taken by the popular party at the meeting of | 
the Long Parliament. Long before the battle | 
of Naseby the real grievances had been re- 
moved; the balance of usurpation was com- 
pletely reversed ; and the constitution of Eng- 
land, upon any interpretation of it, was entirely 
out of the question. What took place after the | 
extinction of the king de facto must be justified | 
or condemned upon profounder and more ele- 
mentary principles. 

Whatever may be the estimate of the cha- 
racter of Charles I. as king, the severest disci- 
pline can scarcely save the understanding from 
the wonderful fascination of his personal vir- 
tues. So it is, we suppose, with all into whose 
souls the gall of Jacobinism has not entered. 
The love of liberty is, indeed, a holy passion, | 
that which is the most surely founded on rea-| 
son and religion, and which best justifies the | 
fiercest efforts of man in obedience to it; but | 
great and noble as it is, it seizes on the imagi- 
nation rather than the affections of its votaries, | 
and is for the most part without that spirit of | 
personal heroism which has illumined so many 
pages of English history with the magical light 
of romance. Patriotism is generally presented 
to the mind in masses; it penetrates crowds ; 
it arms a nation, a province, a town; it speaks 
the universal language; it addresses the uni- 
versal feeling ; it is generated by society, and 
is often destroyed by dispersion: whilst loyalty 
to a prince becomes prominent in particular 
instances; it begins and ends and is concentred 
in the individual ; it speaks to personal habits, 
and grows more and more vivid and intense as 
the atmosphere around it is darkened, and the 
hour of its own extinction approaches. As the 
one excites admiration sometimes without 
sympathy, so the other moves our sympathy as 
often without our admiration. How many are 
there whom the public life of Charles alienates, 
and whom his death entirely reconciles ! 

In the end of 1648 the fate of the king was 
settled by the prevalence of the republican 
party. His behaviour during the short re- 
mainder of his life was magnanimous. He in- 
dulged in no useless invective, he sunk into 











Ton me nen ee mene eee arm 
no unmanly weakness. He had to sustain a 
part of sorrow and of difficulty, for which he 
could have had no preparation, and he bore 
himself in it so well that his bitterest foes 
could not, and did not, refuse to him the tri- 
bute of their personal admiration. 

Nothing in his life 

Became him like the leaving it. 
He gave his enemies no advantage over his 
character; on the contrary, his sufferings 
created him friends from amongst those who 
had been his adversaries in the day of his pro- 
sperity. His dethronement procured him an 
affection which nothing else could have done; 
his errors were forgotten, and his virtues mag- 
nified ; his weakness was power, and his death 
a victory. 

Truly might Marvel say, in a strain of 
poetry which he never upon any other occasion 
reached ,— 

** He nothing common did nor mean 

After that memorable scene; 

But with his keener eye 

The axe’s edge did try: 
Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite, 
To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bow’d his comely head 

Down as upon a bed.” 

The volume contains memoirs, and very 
good ones too, of H. Ireton, Bradshaw, Harri- 
son, Warton, Whalley, Goffe, and Ingoldsby, 
and concludes with the trials and execution of 
Harrison and Hugh Peters, in 1660. We 
wish Mr. Dodd had spoken something more of 
Sir H. Vane, and had given us an abstract of 
his trial also, As he was by far the ablest, so 
he seems to us to have been by far the most 
remarkable man of those times, after Crom- 
well. 

We meant to end here; but we have been 
so much struck with the following lines, given 
as a version of a motto from Lucretius, which 
we should guess to be from the pen of Mr. 
Lockhart, that we cannot pass them by :— 


** The axe that strikes the King lays order low — 
In every limb old Reverence feels the blow; 
Law, Faith, Love, Honor, Grace, are trampled down 
In the same bloody quagmire with the crown. 
‘The awe of ages poisoned into hate, 
Fierce leaps the rabble hoof on all that’s great— 
Till vulgar tage, expert ambition’s tool, 
Dies at -and sone cold scoundrel grasps the rule.” 


Library of Entertaining Knowledge—Criminal 
Trials, Vol. I. Pp. 520. Lond. C. Knight. 
As the preceding volume is chiefly drawn from 
the records of Phelps the clerk of the tribu- 


|nal, and the royalist Nalson; so do Howell’s 


State Trials furnish the materials of this 
volume, which may be called interesting, or 
historically instructive, but is also misplaced 
under the title of ‘* Entertaining,” or for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge among the lower 
orders of the people. There is a good intro. 
duction ; and the bearing of the whole is to 
exhibit the despotic power of our unconstitu- 
tional monarchs in an inauspicious and unfa- 
vourable light. 


Gallery of Portraits, Nos. I. II. and III. 
C. Knight. 

Eacu of these contains three portraits :— 
1. Dante, Davy, and Kosciusko; 2. Flaxman, 
Copernicus, and Milton; and 3. Watt, Tu- 
renne, and Boyle. The portraits are very 
well engraved, and the memoirs written in an 
appropriate style. 


A Grammar of Ancient Geography. Com- 
piled for the King’s College School, &c. 
By Aaron Arrowsmith. 12mo. pp. 329. 

Prazis on the same. Pp. 47. London, 1832. 
A. Arrowsmith. 

Tue scholars of the King’s College are fortu- 

nate in haying 80 valuable a geographical pro. 
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ductiofi “dedicated “to their se. Te is “Clear, | 
able, and highly instructive ; the maps cleverly 
executed, and the questions for examination 
pertinent and usefal. In 1832, after the Lan- 
ders’ return, Mr. Arrowsmith should not, how- 
ever, have spoken of the termination of the 
Niger as involved in doubt. 








Arrian on Coursing. The Cynegeticus of the 
Younger Xenophon, translated from the 
Greek, with Classical and Practical Annota- 
tions, and a brief Sketch of the Life and 
Writings of the Author: to which is added, 
an Appendix, containing some Account of the 
Canes Venatici of Classical Antiquity. By 
a Graduate of Medicine. With Embellish- 
ments from the Antique. Large 8vo. pp. 314. 
London, 1832. Bohn. 

Cupious in its contents, this volume is also 

remarkable for the classical beauty of its em- 

bellishments ; not one of which, from the fron- 
tixpiece (Arch of Constantine) to the smallest of 
the head and tail-pieces, but exhibits fine taste, 
antiquarian research, and éditorial, judgment. 

There is no attempt in them at prettinesses : 

every touch of the artist. commands interest, 

from the appropriate correctness with which it 
treats the simple illustration so appositely drawn 
from pure ancient designs. The typography, 
too, is in unison with the rést of the work, and 
does much credit to the press of Valpy. 

Having thus prefaced what we have to say of 
the matter, with a deserved encomium upon 
the strikingly handsome manner in which this 
translation of the Cynegeticus is presented to 
the eye, we may seasonably, as the sporting for 
the year has just commenced, offer a few re- 
haart upon the subject. 

Toinvestigate pursuits which from the earliest 
age of the world have provided for the wants 
of half its inhabitants ; till, latterly, as civili- 


sation advanced, they "have become more of a 


healthy, invi ing, and exciting’ exercise,— 
must ever delight the himan mind. From the 
heroic hunter of old, whose might in wart might 
almost be measured by his might in the chase, 
to the Nimrod of the nineteenth century ; 
from the sayage, dependent for his daily food 
upon the prey é can secure in his wild deserts 
or pathless forests, to the accomplished Squire. 
of Melton fame—there is something so ani- 
mating in the descriptions of the arts and ad- 
ventures of the sportsman, that we hardly 
know an individual, far less a class, who does 
not enjoy them with an amateur’s delight. 
Except love, perhaps there is nothing which 
agitates the bosom of even gentle woman so 
much as a horse-race: from the costermonger’s 
rib in her own donkey-truck at Epsom, to the 
countess in her droski at Ascot or Goodwood, 
the passion is universal: and we lately heard 
a very lovely creature exclaim, in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment of victory, * I could 
kiss him ;”’— meaning thereby the winner, 
though his name was Saint Giles! But if the 
fair feel such emotions on the vicissitudes com- 
mon to every species of field-sport, what must 
be the sensation of the rougher sex, actively 
engaged in their uncertainties, their anxieties, 
their dangers, and their triumphs? Next to 
gaining a battle, we fancy there is no gratifi- 
cation of a more manly character than the win. 
of a steeple-chase, or being foremost in a 
well-contested, vigorous, or athletic game. Look 
at the bold rider, who has cleared fifty double- 
hedges, half-a-dozen five-barred gates, besides 
v0 eps ee eg rrp youre ; 
ings, railings, and copses ; at him when 
the brush ig won and his own; what mortal 
can be more an object of envy ? His horse is 


the first ir the field; the rum at full speed fora 
score of miles has tried the bottom of both; and 
his gallantry is the theme of all tongues, espe- 
cially of the huntsman and whipper-in—he is 
a sudoriferous deity on earth! Then the coun- 
try squire—who can view his condition without 
becoming radical out of spite? To him every 
moon brings its different pleasure, every revo- 
lution of the sun its varied enjoyment. Now 
the fox, and now the hare, invite to the in. 
vigorating gallop; now the slower beagles 
cheer his more indolent mood, and now the 
Majestic stag courts him to regal sport; now 
the swallow-like greyhound pursues his ap- 
pointed course in the open ground, and now 
the yelping spaniel threads for him the tangled 
maze of the wood; now thé and black- 
fcock attract him to the heath-clothed and 
odour-breathing moors, and now the‘whirring 
} artridge to the stubble-field, whence his rich 

arvest has been gathered. Anon the spangled 
pheasant woos his steps to the nutty cover, and 
the nimble rabbit falls before his quicker aim. 
And when the land has exhausted its stores for 
his amusement, the waters offer him’ their di- 
versity of pleasures. ‘Che lake and the river 
are at his command: from the bottum of the 
one his ingenuity upheaves the cunning carp, 
the prickly perch, and all their finny brethren ; 
from the surface of the other his finer skill de- 
coys the speckled trout and swift-darting salmon. 
The very marsh and swamp contribute to his 
endless enjoyments; and the snipe, the teal, 
the curlew, and the duck, reward his unerring 
gun, Should these (is it possible?) pall 
through over-abundance, other and new sources 
of happiness are within his reach. The deep 
sea, fathomed by his deep sea-line; the wild 
goose and swan in wilder regions navigating 
the frosty air; the clamorous rook, with its 
sooty branchers; the red deer in his high. 
land mountain, fastnesses and glens echoing 
the .torrent fall; the wading heron and the 
soaring e; the trained hawk. and falcon ; 
the pt ag driven from his beaver-house, 
in vain to seek safety by running, swim. 
ming, hiding, or diving; in short, all that 
live, the denizens of three elements, seem to be 
created for his sake alone. And yet, O hu- 
man nature! while we in our sedentary study 
contemplate, with quenchless desire, these fresh 
and glowing pictures, the squire is not altoge- 
ther contented, but worries himself with corn- 
laws, and reform, and tithes, and poor’s-rates, 
and the slave-trade, and such trifles—as if he 
had any thing to do but take the goods the 
gods provide him, and leave every question of 
politics to the sharp-witted hungry, the ambi- 
tious younger branches, and the school (justly 
to called) of political economists. But we must 
turn to our book. 

Some forty or fifty years ago, we think, the 
Cynegetica were published in some English 
medley upon hunting, and in a way very un- 
worth: the treatises; for we must remember 
that the works here given are the earliest re- 
cords of the leash, and of the breeding, ‘treat- 
ment, and qualities of the ancient dog and 
horse. And when we add to this, that the 
editor, by his profound research and extensive 
acquaintance with classic literature, has found 
means to illuminate his original by a vast mul- 
titude of later authorities bearing on the same 
points, we shall have conveyed but a faint idea 
of a production full in every page of curious 
and interesting information. Quotations from 
rare books, anecdotes, parallels, and all that 
can entertain either the scholar or the general 
reader, abound ; and we know of no publication 
of the kind calculated to be more acceptable 
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rfor the supe popular shelf.-tt 
revives the courser of seventeen hundred years 
ago in Nicomedia in Asia Minor, and enables ug 
to contrast his. cares with our own modern prac- 
tice,’ Yet from such a volume it is difficult to 
select any passages which can shew its tenour. 
We take from a note devoted to the late Mr. 
Barnard, of Brantinghamthorpe,* whom the 
editor deeply regrets as an elegant writer, a 
fellow-lover of coursing, and a valued friend, 
the following poem from his pen. 
** Oh! dear is the naked wold to me, 
Where I move alone in my majesty ! 
Th and cistus kiss my feet, 
And spread around their incense sweet ; 
The laverock, springing from his bed, 
Pours royal greeting o’er ~ head ; 
My gallant guards, my greyhounds tried, 
March in order by my side; 
And every thing that’s earthly born, 
Wealth and pride and pomp, I scorn; 
And chiefly thee 
Who lift’st so high thy little horn, 
Philosophy ! 
Wilt thou say that life is short, 
‘That wisdom loves not hunter’s sport, 
But virtue’s golden fruitage rather 
Hopes in cloister’d cells to gather ? 
Gallant ——-s tell her, here 
zoe ith, and love sincere— 
Here do grace and zeal abide, 
And humbly keep their master’s side. 
Bid her send whate’er hath sold 
Human hearts—lust, power, and gold— 
A cursed train — 
And blush to find, that on the wold 
They bribe in vain. 
Then let her preach ! the muse and I 
Will turn to Gracchus, Gaze, and Guy ; 
And give to worth its proper place, 
Though found in nature’s lowliest race. 
And when we would be great or wise, 
Lo! o’er our heads are smiling skies; 
And thence we'll draw instruction true, 
That worldly wisdom never knew. 
Then let her argue as she will ! 
I'll wander with my os ea still, 
{Helios | Halloo !) 
And hunt for health on the breeze-worn hill 
And wisdom too.” 

Of Arrian himself, the editor says :— 

“ The amusement derived from the Cynege. 
ticus of Arrian, its terse, elegant language, and 
valuable ififormation, has been my principal 
inducement to present it to the patrons of the 
leash in an English dress ; that those who might 
never have read the original, and might be un- 
willing, or, like Miramont in the ‘ Elder Bro. 
ther’ (who could * speak no Greek,’ and held 
‘the sound sufficient to confirm an honest man’ 
without a knowledge of its sense), unable to 
peruse it, might have an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted with the first: author who 
had treated systematically of coursing. For 
* those,’ says Christopher Wase, in his preface 
to Gratius, ‘ which are curious artisans, doe 
not content themselves that they have attained 
to so great perfection in their art, but are ex- 
tremely’ pleased to look back and reflect upon 
the periods and steps whereby that art hath 
made its graduall progresse ; if perchance by 
comparing the former with the latter, even the 
present state of it may be advanced.’” 


* «« Asthe originator,” he says, ‘* of the Courser’s Stud- 
Book, and the indefatigable compiler of its genealogical 
tables, (an attempt ‘ mult& deducere virga,’ to derive ‘ by 
trees of pedigrees,’ as Dryden says, the speed and shape 
of each celebrated descendant in the hound kennel, 
from the recorded rrp y and performances of a far- 
famed ancestry,—@yabel d8 iryivovro Buc rd Pov iG 
&yabay,) the name of Mr. Barnard must be recorded in 
the of with lasting gratitude; notwith- 
standing the of a vicarious editor have occa- 
sioned the substitution of a second name on the title-page 
of the work, after the unexpected death of the original 
projector: b 

ob yite 01d dvearyuivas widas 
“Adeu, Delos ve Roiobioy PAtrwy rods. 
But let us cease this querulous display of individual feel- 
ing. Many did not know him; and those who did—his 
relatives—his friends and correspondents — have felt too 
much already.” 








“ “ 
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“ Many classical quotations have been intro- 
duced in the notes to elucidate and enliven the 
text; some in their original language, others 
in the English tongue. Where the former 
appeared more illustrative and expressive, it has 
been retained. The latter has been occasionally 
substituted, where the passages selected con- 
veyed information acceptable to an English 
courser, or a version, of acknowledged merit 
faithfully conveyed the sense of the original. 
And, in a few instances, the original and trans- 
lation have been introduced in juxtaposition, 
to enable the reader to judge of their respective 
excellencies. To this too I have been ‘ moved,’ 
as Wase very nicely observes, by a wish that 
the quotations from the dead languages ‘ may 
be understood -with ease, and the delight of 
attending to the elegancies in them rather dou- 
bled than intermitted, by adjoyning a transla- 
tion in equal consort :’ * wherein,’ as he adds, 
‘T shall have pleased either those that have an 
affection to see our language enriched with the 
wit of former ages: or, on the other side, even 
those men whose inclinations do rather move to 
look upon the native beauties of every piece.’ 
The references to antiquity, which have imper- 
ceptibly increased to some extent, —*‘ nec dubi- 
tamus multa esse, que et nos preterierint, ho- 
mines enim sumus, et occupati officiis,’— have 
not been introduced for the sake of ostentatious 
display of knowledge of Greek and Latin litera- 
ture, like those 


‘ Who, for renown, on scraps of learning dote, 
And think they grow immortal as they quote ;’ 


but that the classical courser might be induced 
‘antiquos exquirere fontes,’ 
‘ T’ examine all, and bring from all away 

Their various treasures as a lawful prey;’ 
to compare the beauties and defects of the seve- 
ral authors who have treated on the same 
favourite subject; and that the issue of the 
comparison might be the illustration of the Ni- 
comedian courser. To the classic reader, (‘ cui 
nihil neque non lectum est, neque non intellec- 
tum,’) no apology is necessary for the number 
of the extracts made from writers who must 
ever be prized while pure and correct taste pre- 
vails: and to the courser who, with his acade- 
mic gown has laid on the shelves of his library 
the authors of Greece and Rome, to be no more 
disturbed, like * the rude forefathers’ of the 
Tustic cemetery, 

‘ Each in his narrow cell for ever laid;’ 
and who * wonders’ with Sir John Daw in 
‘ The Silent Woman,’ that ‘ those fellows have 
such credit with gentlemen ;’ there is a sum- 
maty power vested in himself, of reducing the 
aumber to the measure of his own taste and 
capacity. Such, however, not having been the 
fate of * the crabbed authors’ with myself, I 
confess that I have found it difficult to check 
my pen in transcribing apposite and explanatory 
quotations from these early friends. For, in 
the language of old Gervase, ‘ the minde being 
pre-occupied and busied with a vertuous search, 
18 ever ready to catch hold of whatsoever can 
adorne or illustrate the excellencie of the thing 
in which it is imployed.’” 

“With the exception of Somerville, ‘ who 
has shewn,’ as Dr. Johnson observes, * by the 
subjects which his poetry has adorned, that it 
8 practicable to be at once a skilful sportsman 
and a man of letters,” I have extracted very 
little from writers of the last century: but the 
natural historians, poetic and prosaic authors of 
the olden time, whose works. are not of very 
Common occurrence in our libraries, have afford- 
td much information confirmatory of Atrian’s 
*pinions. “These selections, as well as those 

om ancient English authors, incorporated 





with this preface, have been left in their ori- 

inal spelling, so happily expressed by Mr. 
Ellis as ‘ that fortuitous combination of letters, 
which the original transcribers or printers had 
assigned to them.’ A knowledge of what others 
have written on a subject on which we ourselves 
are about to write, appears indispensable. ‘ Al- 
though I were very much experienced,’ says the 
translator of Gratius, ‘ in any art, and were apt 
to conceive a good opinion of my own ability 
therein, yet being to publish a discourse con- 
cerning it, I was obliged to inform myself of 
what others had formerly proposed in the same 
matter, as far as may conveniently be attained. 
There are some who esteem it glory to be 
thought to have declined any other helps but 
their own wit, which I should charge upon my- 
self as negligence.’ Far be such self-sufficiency 
from me! 1 am ever glad to avail myself of the 
opinions and sentiments of others; and in so 
doing, to give the merit of originality to its 
rightful owner, and not to a modern plagiarist. 
‘ Est enim benignum ut arbitror, et plenum in- 
genui pudoris, fateri per quos profeceris, non 
ut plerique’ex iis, quos attigi, fecerunt. Scito 


enim conferentem autores me deprehendisse a 
juratissimis et proximis veteres transcriptos ad 
verbum, neque nominatos,’ &c. 


* For out of the old fieldis, as men saith, 
Cometh all this new corn from i 


And out of old bookis, in good fai 
Cometh all this new science that men lere.’” 
These brief extracts will afford some notion 

of the nature of the work, and of the easy and 
charming style in which the whole is written ; 
and farther we shall not venture to extend our 
selections, which, after all, could only give the 
most superficial and imperfect idea of the learn- 
ing and variety (out of thirty-five Cynegetical 
authors, and thirteen of natural history con- 
nected with Venation), contained in this most 
agreeable production, of which, we are informed, 
only 250 copies have been printed. The book 
is replete with gems, and a gem in itself: it 
is enough to tempt one to wish that every day 
in the year were a dog-day. 








Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in Virginia: an 
American Tale. 4 vols, 12mo. London, 1822. 
Newman. 

THERE are some amusing sketches of Ame- 
rican country life in these pages, which have 
the attraction of travel in countries little 
known ; but as a novel they are deficient both 
in story and interest. We will therefore at once 
proceed to miscellaneous extract. 

American Assizes.—“ The first matter that 
occupied the attention of the court was the 
marshalling of the grand jury, to whom the 
usual charge was delivered. This office was 
assigned by the court to one of the members of 
the bar, a young practitioner, who did not, fail 
to embellish the summary of duties, which he 
unfolded to their view, with a plentiful garni- 
ture of rhetoric. Notwithstanding the por- 
tentous exaggeration of the solemnity of. the 
occasion, and the multitudinous grave topics 
which were urged upon the grand. inquest, it 
seems,.that this quintessence of the freehold 
dignity was sadly puzzled to find employment 
in any degree commensurate with the exalted- 
ness of its function. It is said that the jurors 
revolved in their minds the whole list of national 
grievances. One party suggested the idea of 
presenting the established mode of electing the 
president of the United States as a grievance 
to the good people of the county; another 
thought of a formal denunciation of the tariff ; 
a few advocated an assault upon the supreme 
court; but all were happily brought into a 





harmonious concurrence in the design of pre- 
senting a mad-cap uffin, by the name of 
Jemmy Smith, for disturbing the peace of a 
camp meeting, by drinking whisky, and breed. 
ing a riot, within the confines of the con- 
venticle. Accordingly, after an hour’s delibera- 
tion upon these various suggestions, they re- 
turned to the court-room with a solitary bill, 
made out in due form, against Jemmy; and 
this matter constituting the sum total of their 
business for the term, they were thereupon dis- 
charged, with the thanks of the court for the 
able and vigilant administration of their inqui- 
sitorial duties. Jemmy Smith had anticipated 
this act of authority, and was now in court, 
ready to stand his trial. He had already selected 
his cotinsel —a flowery and energetic advocate, 
whose. strength lay, according to the popular 
opinion, in his skill in managing a jury. The 
name of this defender of Jemmy’s fame was 
Taliaferro (pronounced Tolliver), or, as it was 
called for shortness, Toll Hedges, Esq. ; agentle- 
man whose pantaloons were too short for him, 
and whose bare legs were, consequently, visible 
above his stockings. Toll’s figure, however, 
was adorned with a bran-new blue coat, of the 
most conceited fashion, which, nevertheless, 
gave some indications of having been recently 
slept in, as it was plentifully supplied with down 
from a feather-bed. He was conspicuous also 
for an old straw hat, that had been fretted at 
the rim by a careless habit in handling it. 
This learned counsel had apparently been keep- 
ing his vigils too ale the night before, for 
his eyes were red; and his face inflamed. His 
frame had all the morning languor of a sedu- 
lous night-watcher; and, altogether, Toll did 
not appear to be in the best condition to try 
his case. However, he had now taken his seat 
at the bar; and close beside him sat his client, 
Jemmy Smith, an indescribably swaggering, 
saucy blade, who had the irreverence to come 
into court without coat or waistcoat, and to 
shew a wild, grinning, disorderly countenance 
to his peers, Whilst the gentleman who con- 
ducted the case for the commonwealth was 
giving a narrative of Jemmy’s delinquencies to 
the jury, and was vituperating that worthy’s 
character in good set terms, Toll was, to all 
appearance, loss upon his folded arms, rest- 
ing on the desk before him. When the charge 
was fairly explained, one witness was called to 
support jt. This individual was pretty much 
such a looking person as Jemmy himself. He 
was rather down-faced and confused in his 
demeanour before the court, and particularly 
pirat in his exterior; but he told a plain 
straightforward story enough, in the main, , 
and his evidence went the full length of all the 
trayerser’s imputed enormities. The truth was, 
Jemmy had certainly broke into the camp, and 
played some strange antics, considering the 
sanctity of the place. But during all this time, 
Taliaferro Hedges, Esq, maintained his recum- 
bent position, except now and. then, ‘when 
Jemmy, feeling himself pinched by the testi- 
mony, would récline his head to whisper in his 
counsel’s ear, which act would rouse him 
enough to bring upon Jemmy a rebuke, that 
was generally conveyed by pushing him off, 
and an injunction to be quiet. At length the 
whole story. was told, and bad enough it looked 
for Jemmy! The attorney for the common. 
wealth now informed Mr. Hedges that the 
witness was at his disposal. At this Toll com- 
pletely roused himself, and sitting bolt upright, 
directed a sharp and peremptory catechism to 
the witness, in which he required him to repeat 
the particulars he had before detailed. There 
was something bullying in the manner of the 
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counsel that quite intimidated the witness, and 
the fellow made some sad equivocations. 
At last, said Toll, after admonishing the wit- 
ness in a very formal manner, that he was 
upon his oath, and explaining to him the 
solemnity of his obligation to speak the truth— 
* I will ask you one question—answer it cate- 
gorically, and without evasion—When you and 
Smith went down to camp-meeting, hadn’t 
Smith a bottle of whisky in the bosom of his 
shirt? Tell the truth.’ The attorney for the 
commonwealth objected to the question, but 
the court overruled the objection. * Why, yes, 
he had,’ replied the witness. ‘ Didn’t Jemmy 
buy that bottle himself, and pay for it out of 
his own pocket ? On the oath you have taken.’ 
* Why, yes, he did.” ‘ Well, now tell us; 
didn’t you drink some of that whisky your- 
self, along the road?’ ‘ Why, yes, I did. I 
tell the truth, gentlemen.’ ‘ More than once ?’ 
* Yes, several times.’ ‘ After you got down 
to camp?” ‘ Oh, yes! certainly—TI don’t deny 
it.” * Did you and Jemmy drink out of the 
mouth of the bottle, or out of acup?’ * Cer- 
tainly out of the mouth of the bottle. You 
will not catch me in any lies, lawyer Hedges.’ 
* Really, Mr. Hedges,’ interrupted the attor- 
ney for the commonwealth, ‘ I don’t see what 
this has to do with the question. I must apply 
to the court.’ ‘Oh, very well,’ said Toll, ‘ I 
see how it is! Gentlemen of the jury, I don’t 
insist on the question, if the gentleman does 
not like to have it answered. But you can’t 
help seeing the true state of the case. Here’s 
this fellow, who has been all along drinking 
out of the very same bottle with Jemmy Smith 
and Jemmy’s own whisky too—and now he 
comes out state’s evidence. What credit can 
you attach to a cock-and-bull story, told by a 
fellow that comes to swear against a man who 
has been dividing his liquor'with him? For 
the honour of the Old Dominion, gentlemen !’ 
cried Toll, concluding this side-bar appeal to 
the jury, with an'indignant gesticolation, and 
a look of triumph in “his face, that might ‘be 
said to be oratorically comic. | ‘fhe look was a 
master.stroke ; it took complete effect; and 
Jemmy was acquitted, in spite of the facts. As 
the crowd broke up, Toll, on leaving the court- 
room, walked up to the witness, and slapping 
him on the back, said—‘ Come, let us go take 
something to drink ;’ and off the two went 
together to the tavern. Hezard remarked to 
Hedges afterwards, that it was a little odd, as 


he had completely triumphed over the facts of | 


his case by undermining the credit of the 
witness, he should be on such good terms with 
this person as to bring him down to drink with 
him. ‘ Ah!’ replied Hedges, ‘ if the jury 
knew that man as well as I do, they would have 
believed every word he said; for there is not 
an honester fellow in the county. But I know 
how to work these juries.’ ” 


A nice Distinction.—‘‘ As theevening waned, | 


the disputants bean to leave the field ; 
Hedges being thiown by chance into the bar- 
room, alone with his good-natured host, ad- 
dressed him very seriously upon the subject of 
the countenance he had given to certain heresies 
that had been uttered in his presence, and 
seemingly with his concurrence. ‘ Lord, Mr, 
Hedges !’ said he, in a quiet tone, and looking 


round to see who was within hearing, ‘ you | 


know my ideas long ago about all that matter ! 
It isn’t my business to break with customers, 
or to be setting up against them. What signi- 
fies opinions this way or that! But,’ he con- 
tinued, erecting his figure to its full height, 
and putting on a leok of extraordinary deter- 
mination, ‘ sentiments is another thing! Let 
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| 
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and | and 
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at Edinburgh in 1567. There appears not to 
have been any other work printed for nearly 9 
hundred years after this, except the translation 
of Calvin’s Catechism, printed at Edinburgh 
in 1631, g ? of 


any man ask me my sentiments — that’s all. 
Thar’s no flinch in me, you may depend upon 
it!” 

Classies of an American Barrister. — “ It is 
told of him, that one fine morning in Decem- 
ber, he happened to be with a party of brother 
sportsmen in full chase of a grey fox, under 
circumstances of unusual animation. The wea- 
ther was cool—a white frost sparkled upon the 
fields, the sun had just risen and flung a beau- 
tiful light over the landscape, the fox was 
a-foot, the dogs in full cry, the huntsmen shout- 
ing with exuberant mirth, the woods re-echo- 
ing to the clamour, and every one at high speed 
in hot pursuit. Philly was in an eestacy, spur- 
ring forward his horse with uncommon ardour, 
and standing in his stirrups as if impatient of | 1! a 
his speed, when he was joined in the chase by | With an additional number of songs.” — 
two or three others as much delighted as him-| The appearance of Ossian’s poems, in 1760, 
self. In this situation, he cried out to one of | gave a new and greater impulse to the preser- 
the party—‘ Isn’t this fine ?—don’t it put you | vation and study of the Gaelic; but Mr. Reid 
in mind of Virgil ?—Tityre, tu patule recubans | informs us that it is now again rapidly declining, 
sub tegmine fagi.’” before the traverse of the Highlands by stage. 

Perhaps the great merit of these volumes is| coaches and steamers. = 
that no one could for a moment suppose them) In the catalogue of Bibles, Psalters, Cate. 
to be written by an English person; and in|chisms, and other religious books, published 
these days of repetition, any thing at all cha-| under various auspices, we find nothing sus. 
racteristic deserves notice. | ceptible of extract; and indeed a work of this 

xa nncininanaainanaannnnaeiniaaees | kind can hardly be expected to furnish such 
material out of notices of dictionaries, vocabu- 
laries, and spelling-books. We must, therefore, 


Gaelic Language: with Bibliographical and | ©ontent ourselves with general praise for useful 
Biographical Notices. By J. Reid. 8vo. | intelligence ; and copy a striking portrait of a 
pp. 178. Glasgow, 1832, Reid and Co. ;| Highland poet, viz. Alexander Macdonald, the 
Edinburgh Glew wit Boyd; London, | 82 of the episcopal minister of Moidarl, born 
Whittaker and Co. , about the end of the 16th century. 
A voLuME dedicated by permission to his), “ In pore ——_ was large “y a 
Majesty, and one of considerable bibliogra. | favoured. aus cog were ee aah} eo 
phical and philological value. A history, or gular. His - es, _— very qlnesi iy ae 
rather catalogue of Highland literature (though | 0%» 2nd generally very dirty. His 7 : "e 
necessarily imperfect in the first instance) must | Continually fringed with a stream of tobacco- 
always be consulted with advantage when the Juice, of which he chewed a very great ipa . 
Gaelic language is a subject of investigation ; | His manner of composition was, to lie on his 
and the more important service of preserving | ¥@ck in bed in winter, or on the grass in sum- 


the remains of that ancient tongue is another | ™& with a large stone on his breast, muttering 


of the merits for which we feel ourselves in-| — in a low whisper his poetical aspira- 
debted to Mr. Reid’s labours. It is to be hoped, ‘ a 1 
therefore, that persons possessed of other books What oa "wine he would have 
or MSS., or of information on the subject, will made to this volume Aas picket 
communicate with him, and enable him to in. =" rs . ary reer 
prove the list in future oiitlens. | A Comparative View of the Industrial Situation 
We have a slight sketch of the several dia- | of Great Britain from 1775 to yi —_ 
lects, the Cornish,* Waldensian, Basque, Bas-| 7ime; with an Examination of ILE 
Telsh. Manks. Gaelic. and Irish,| 2 4er Distress. By Alexander Mundell, Esq. 
Bretagne, Welsh, Manks, Gaelic, and Irish, | a 1832. Lon 
all, as the author says, originating in a com.; V0 pp. 133. ndon, ‘ 8 
mon source ; and specimens of some thirty-four|, 29d Co.; Ridgway. es pee 
varieties of them. We then approach the main | THERE is a fund of the best of all sens j 
subject, and learn that, jmon sense, in this slight volume; i a, 
“At the present day there are two distinct Ported, as its views are, by = pre ow 
dialects of Gaelic spoken in the Highlands of |"¢turns, and page 94% . = wl aden 
Scotland, so different indeed, that the natives | open the eyes of iy ~ ae “ 8 <a 
in many cases cannot understand each other ; the legislator as well as the peasa al dicteoss 
arising partly from dissimilarity of pronuncia.- | the clearest causes of the sae ' _ 
tion, and partly from using different words | Wich, after seventeen years 0 one “s 
different flexions. The West Gaelic ap. | Continues to prevail, but to nar mage e = 
pears decidedly to be the oldest of the two, and | not go into the author 7 —e “a Pas =a 
is spoken in the county of Argyle, and other | Of our shipping interests, exporss Lag pen ae 
western parts of the Highlands: in its cha-| ‘he operation of our money system, sevens 
racter and genius it is less removed from the | #24 poor-laws, the mode of raising our engi 
Irish than the other, which is called the North | #24 the amount of pe eam y agp a 
Gaelic, and is spoken in Inverness-shire, and |4e¢avour to convey a glimpse of the 


} ; ; which he arrives, by a single quotation. 
oe ba re — « ” — oi OR Ts it possible (be concludes) to attend 


« The first printed work+ in the Gaelic lan.|*? the facts Soden, in these non 
guage now extant, is the translation of John | On" ang pee gy Se wrt al of 
ee ey ¥ Baap eorn ve mee, poutiahes por and our foreign trade with the 
absence of restraints, can we believe that 
our home industry would not have inc 
also, but for the presence of restraints? 


“ In 1740, however, the Gaelic Vocabulary 
of Macdonald was published, and gave a new 
impetus to Gaelic literature, which had, up to 
confined entirely to church 

- 


this date, been 
books, ° 

“In 1751, Alexander M‘Donald published 
|his volume of songs—they were bought up, 
and read with avidity by all the Highlanders 
who had it in their power to do so; and in 
many instances a whole hamlet clubbed to. 
gether for the purpose of procuring a copy. 
They were reprinted in 1764, and in 1802, 








Bibliotheca Scoto-Celtica ; or, an Account of al! 
the Books which have been printed in the 





* Mr. Reid does not appear to be aware of Mr. Davies 
Gilbert's curious and interesting publications on this 


— Ed. L. G. 
Tt Of this book only two copies are known to exist. 





Can 
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assent be refused to the consequences arising 
from the exclusive privilege of the Bank of 
England ? When a rise in the exchangeable 
value of money is going on, are the directors of 
that bank, who are ignorant of its operation, 
and could not stay its course if they were aware 
of it, to be allowed to increase the mischiefs of 
its consequences, and to derange the general 
industry of the country? Are the evils of 
monopoly to be continued in an exclusive pri- 
vilege, the most extensive in its operation of all 
monopolies, to the insecurity and uncertainty 
of all transactions ? Are the restraints arising 
from a dear currency to be continued, and the| 
benefits of a cheap currency to be withheld | 
from the country, in ignorance of the nature of | 
coin, bills of exchange, and bankers’ notes ? | 
Are the products of industry to be limited by| 
such restraints throughout the country ? With | 
the increasing demand of an increasing popu-| 
lation for food, could the most important) 
branch of industry of all have declined, and | 
continue to decline, unless by reason of the} 
restraints imposed upon it since 1815? Is 
land to be suffered to continue to be unpro-| 
ductive, and our agricultural labourers to be 
thrown out of employment, through the opera- 
tion of the corn-laws ? Is our population to} 
be unwholesomely increased, and the morals as 
well as industry of our labouring poor to con- 
tinue to be destroyed, by abuses in the admi- 
nistration of the poor-laws? And, in raising 
a necessary revenue for the state, are we not to| 
raise it in the manner which shall press the 
least upon the general industry of the country? | 
Amidst all our boasted love and ory for liberty, | 
is the freedom of industry (of all kinds of free-| 
dom the most important) neither to be under- 
stood nor attended to? Ministers, legislators 





od and new, men of all parties, I call upon} 
you not to take my positions for granted, but | 


to inquire patiently and diligently, as I have 
done, in order to ascertain results by the evi- 
dence of facts; and then deny, if you can, the 
conclusions I have arrived at. If I am wrong 
as to the eauses of our distress, find out what 
those causes are. Are we to have inquiries 
about West India distress reiterated and re- 
newed, and are we to have no inquiry into the 
causes of British distress? Can the latter have 
proceeded without a cause, or is it less deserv- 
ing of inquiry, or less capable of being ascer- 
tained than the former? Let an unrestrained 
impulse be given to general industry, by with- 
holding from the Bank of England the renewal 
of its exclusive privilege, and by the issue of 
small notes, with our present standard ; or by 
the rejection of a standard of gold, and the 
adoption of a standard of silver. Let capital 
be enabled to return to the cultivation of the 
sil, by restoring to the home-grower the ad- 
vantages of the increasing demand of our in- 
creasing population for food, which he enjoyed 
Previous to 1815, but which have been trans- 
ferred to the dealer in foreign grain since that 
year. Let the natural employment in the cul- 
tvation of the soil, which the poor enjoyed 
Previous to 1815, be also restored to them ; 
and then the correction of the abuses of the 
poor-laws, as it has been already put in practice 
in three different counties in England, will be 
48 extensive as it will be certain. Finally, let 
Industry cease to be restrained through any 
legislative restraints, and particularly through 
fiscal restraints, by a proper modification of our 
duties of customs ; and lessening our duties of 
excise, as our revenue from customs increzses ; 
and then, but not till then, will the country 

a rebound, and proceed in a career of 
Prosperity even in this country before unexam- 








pled. Every thing is ripe for it— capital, in- 
telligence, skill, enterprise, industry — swelling 
even to overflowing, but pent up and diverted 
from their natural course by legislative inter- 
ference.”’ 





The Effects of Aris, Trades, and Professions, 
and of Civie States and Habits of Living, on 
Health and Longevity: with Suggestions for 
the Removal of many of the Agenis which 
produce Disease, and shorten the Duration of 
Life. By C. T. Thackrah, Esq. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 238. London, 1832, 
Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co.: Leeds, 
Baines and Co. 

WE entered so much at large into the first 

edition of this book, that we need do no more, 

upon its second advent, than notice those en- 
largements of the parts which obviously attract 
notice, and call upon us to examine more of the 
interesting inquiry and useful suggestions of 
the author. To the former classes of mechanic 
and industrious labourers, into the causes of 
whose peculiar disorders Mr. Thackrah carried 
his investigation, humanely offering hints for 
their removal or amelioration, and opening a 
wide field for other philanthropic and intelli- 
gent men to improve upon his example, he has 
now added, agricultural labourers, blanket- 
makers, bleachers, bleachers of worsted, bobbin- 
makers, bone-button-makers, brassfounders and 
workers, bronzers, button-makers, culenderers, 
carders of wool, card-makers, carpenters (ship), 
clog-makers, cloth-pressers, cloth-raisers, comb- 
makers, copperplate printers, cork-cutters, cot- 
ton-weavers, coverlet-weavers, cutlers, die-sink- 
ers, draymen, dressers of hemp, dressers of 
japanned goods, engravers, farriers, file-cutters, 


; makers of fire-arms, flock-dressers, fly-makers, 


geer-makers, water-gilders, gilt-button-makers, 
gold-beaters, gold-workers, preparers and dress- 
ers of hair, harding-weavers, innkeepers, iron- 
miners, japanners, stovers of japanned goods, 
jewellers and workers in gold, manufacturers of 
white lead, Spanish and coloured leather dress- 
ers, looking-glass-makers, men who silver mir- 
rors, makers of military ornaments, makers of 
sulphuric and nitric acid and sulphate of mag- 
nesia, marble-masons or dressers, men inde- 
pendent of business and labour, metal and iron 
button-makers, mineral acid-makers, modellers 
in plaster of Paris, nail-makers, night-men, 
paper-stainers, pearl-button-makers, plane-ma- 
kers, power-loom-weavers of stuffs, stuff and 
woollen printers, sailors, sail-emakers, shear- 
grinders, shoddy-grinders, silk-throwsters, silk- 
weavers, silversmiths, soap-boilers, soldiers, 
spoon - makers, stencillers, stocking - weavers, 
stone-getters, stuff-weavers, sugar-refiners, to- 
bacco-pipe-makers, tortoise-shell-workers, tur- 
ners, working upholsterers, varnish-makers, 
ware-grinders, weavers of wire, weavers of wor- 
sted handkerchiefs, fancy goods, &c., whip- 
makers, wire-drawers. 

From the remarks on these, (finding the chief 
class, i. e. the agricultural labourer, but slightly 
touched upon), we select the following :-- 

** Bleachers are exposed to chlorine both in 
inhalation, and by often standing for the whole 
day in water strongly impregnated with this 
gas. They work in open sheds, and are occa- 
sionally employed in the field, spreading out the 
yarn. They are healthy and strong. None 
are affected with rheumatism. They live toa 
good age.” 

“ The brass-founders suffer from the inha- 
lation of the volatilised metal. In the founding 
of yellow brass in particular, the evolution of 
oxide of zinc is very great. It immediately 





affects respiration: it less directly affects the 
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digestive organs. The men suffer from diffi- 
jo of breathing, cough, pain at the stomach, 
and sometimes morning vomiting. The brass- 
melters of Birmingham state their liability also 
to-an intermittent fever, which they term the 
brass-ague, and which attacks them from once 
a month to once a year, and leaves them ina 
state of great debility. As a preventive they 
are in the habit of taking emetics. They are 
often intemperate. In Leeds we did not find 
one brass-founder more than forty years of age ; 
though we have since been informed that there 
are two brass-founders in the neighbourhood, of 
the ages of sixty and seventy, who have con- 
tinued at the employ from boyhood. The tur- 
ners, filers, and dressers of brass, if confined 
to this metal, do not seem to be more unhealthy 
than the generality of our townsmen. We 
observe, among the filers, the hair of the head 
changed to green. This I suppose to result 
from the oil of the hair’s combining with the 
copper in the brass particles.’’ 

“ Gilt-button-makers, in the casting depart- 
ment, are subjected not only to great heat, but 
to rather severe effects from the fumes of zine. 
These are giddiness, headach, sickness, reduc- 
tion of the appetite, and bilious disorders. 
The men have the appearance of ill health ; 
forty-five is about the average duration of life. 
In this, however, as well as other baneful occu- 
pations, it is difficult to determine the propor- 
tion of evil which the employ and intemperance 
respectively produce ; for labour that distresses 
is generally well paid; high wages admit con- 
siderable intervals of rest and leisure; and 
leisure, by most uneducated workmen, is spent 
happily only at the alehouse. In gilding, the 
temperature of the rooms is 110° to 120°. But 
the principal evil is the mercurial vapour. Re- 
duction of appetite and of sleep, trembling of 
the limbs, soreness of the gums, and disorder of 
the bowels are the common effects. At Bir- 
mingham, the women employed in this depart- 
ment begin their work at 10 a.m., and leave it 
at5p.m. They seldom live to full age.” 

** Comb-makers, exposed to a disagreeable 
odour from the bullocks’ hoofs, are healthy and 
long-lived.” 

‘“* Engravers fix the trunk and limbs more 
than almost any other operatives. The head 
is brought forward, and the eye intensely and 
long occupied with objects generally so small 
as to require a strong artificial lens. In one 
part of the process, the engraver is subjected to 
the annoyance of nitrous fumes, but this is 
only occasional. The posture and confinement 
affect the head, but more frequently, and more 
considerably, the organs of digestion. Some- 
times the appetite is reduced, almost always 
the action of the bowels is greatly impaired. 
Organic diseases, however, of the abdominal 
viscera are by no means so frequent as in many 
other sedentary occupations, tailors and shoe- 
makers for instance. This I attribute to the 
less general intemperance of engravers. The 
employment affects vision. Young men, for a 
short time after removing the lens, are unable 
to judge accurately of the relative size of objects, 
even at a foot’s distance. And the eyes of old 
engravers are considerably impaired, both as 
optical and vital instruments.”’* 


* « Mr. B., now about the age of 60, was closely em- 
ployed in engraving for 30 years. His right eye, that 
which he applied with a convex lens to his art, is con- 
siderably more prominent than his left; and he is conse- 
quently obliged to close it when he looks at distant 
objects. Though not of late years engaged in engraving, 
he cannot accurately estimate the distance and relative 
position of near objects. In playing at backgammon, 
for instance, he frequently es up a wrong marker. 
In weak light, the left eye is better than the right. 


Cases of this kind illustrate some points of function and 
disease.” 
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% Préparers or dressers of hair — men, 
women, or boys—are in an atmosphere of dust 
and atench, especially when employed on the 
foreign article. The winnower suffers most. 
The complexion is soon rendered pale, the 
appetite reduced, the head affected with pain, 
respiration impeded, cough and expectoration 
established, the body emaciated. I scarcely 
need add, that life is sacrificed to a continuance 
of the employ. In most baneful arts and oc- 
cupations the wages are high; but here we 
find with surprise, that the winnower does not 
earn more than 4s. 6d. or 5s. a week. For 
what a pittance is health broken and life de- 
stroyed! But why should the winnhowing be 
effected by hand at all? Why not employ 
machinery to turn the fan? or why not collect 
the dust in a bux, and carry it off through a 
wooden chimney by the current from the fan ? 
Few persons, indeed, are employed in the dress- 
ing of hair, and fewer are acquainted with 
their situation and suffering. This may pal- 
liate, but cannot excuse the neglect.” 

‘© The manufacturers of white lead are sub- 
jected to its poison, both by the lungs and the 
skin. The dust and exhalation are most from 
the white-beds and the packing; little from 
smelting. There is only stench from the grind- 
ing, and neither dust nor smell from the blue- 
beds. Such, at least, was the statement of the 
managers of an establishment at Hull; for we 
were not permitted personally to inspect the 
process, though we examined the men. In 
several departments the heat is such as to pro- 
duce sweating. Drinking, however, is less 
than in many other hot employments; and 
white-lead eo gee are not, as a body, intem- 
perate. In all departments the men and wo- 
men are sallow and thin, and complain fre. 
quently of headach and loss of appetite. The 
effects of the lead are most marked in the white- 
Here, men 


beds and packing departments. 
soon complain of headach, drowsiness, sick. 
ness, vomiting, griping, obstinate constipation ; 
and to these succeed colic or inflammation of 
the bowels, disorders of the urinary organs, 
and, finally, the most marked of the diseases 


from lead—palsy. We observed the muscles 
of the fore-arm more frequently and sooner to 
suffer than other parts. The eyes are also 
affected with chronic inflammation, or reduced 
nervous power. Persons commence the manu- 
facture about the age of twenty ; many soon 
leave, from broken health ; those who endure 
the employ do not remain, on the average, 
longer than the age of forty-five; and during 
one-third of these twenty-five years, the men 
are laid up in bed, or decrepit from colic or 
palsy. The oldest man known in a large esta- 
blishment at Hull, we found to have attained 
the age of fifty-four; but he is now unable to 
work. It is sixteen years since he entered the 
employ, and during this period he has been laid 
up twenty-eight times from serious disease ! 
Each attack has been worse than its prede- 
cessor. He has been, on one occasion, nineteen 
weeks in bed, with scarcely the power of stir- 
ring a limb, and was a month without any 
evacuation from the bowels. This miserable 
man is now partially paralytic; he has scarcely 
any motion in either wrist, and his lower ex- 
tremities are so weakened that he can scarcely 
trail himself along, even with the aid of a 
crutch. His haggard countenance and ema- 
ciated frame give the appearance of the age of 
eighty rather than of fifty-four. No person 
can be a month in the worst department with- 
out a serious attack of disease. Drunkards 
suffer most. One of them was said to have 
been suddenly seized with violent insanity 





while packing lead, and to have died soon after. 
Persons do not work in the lead-manufactory 
more than five days a-week on the average ; 
and as no man could be induced to remain in 
the destructive departments, there is a regular 
change of duties. Thus, though none are de- 
stroyed, all are ex in turn to the most 
baneful process. hat means can be used to 
improve the state of these wretched operatives ? 
Last year I examined with care the agency of 
white lead, which was said to have been ren- 
dered innoxious by a peculiar process. I regret 
to add, that I cannot support the statement of 
the projector. Will any chemical process avail 
to prevent the poisonous effects of this mineral ? 
Can any substitute be found for its use in our 
arts and manufactures? For paint, Mr. Parkes, 
the chemist, recommends carbonate or oxide of 
zinc, which, if not wholly harmless, is a less 
noxious substance, and states, that though not 
quite so white, it keeps its hue longer than the 
common carbonate of lead. One means, at 
least, of prevention, is quite practicable—clean- 
liness, The success of this simple measure, at 
one manufactory, warrants our belief that more 
than half the diseases of lead-preparers would 
be prevented by washing and brushing the 
hands and skin whenever they leave work, 
cleaning the mouth, changing the dress, and 
the regular use of the bath. A linen dress is 
also recommended as excluding from the skin 
much of the dust which would enter through 
woollen. The rooms in which the processes 
are carried on ought, of course, to be spacious 
and well ventilated; and there should always 
be a strong draught through the furnace. A 
subsidiary chimney, anterior to the ordinary 
one, is mentioned by Dr. Christison as particu- 
larly efficient in carrying off the exhalations 
from the rakings. Men should never be allowed 
to take their meals in the workshops. Fatty 
aliments are recommended as a preservative 
from the poison of lead.” 

‘* Soap-boilers, exposed to exhalations from 
the oil and alkali, are healthy, and even ruddy. 
During the plague in London this employ was 
said to be remarkably exempt. Soap-boilers 
are generally temperate, and live to full age.” 

Soldiers.—‘* The capacity of the chest in 
soldiers appears to be considerably greater than 
that in artisans, and, indeed, in most other 
classes of society. Nineteen individuals from 
the 14th Light Dragoons, examined by an ap- 
paratus which may be termed a pulmometer, 
gave an average of 217 cubic inches of air, which 
a man could throw out at one full expiration. 
Nine were officers, and the average of these 
was 240 cubic inches; four musicians, who 
used wind instruments, and the average was 
220; six privates, 247. A tall young cornet 
threw out 295 ; and this is the largest expira- 
tion we have known.” 

“€ Sugar-refiners are exposed to more heat 
than almost any class of operatives. The tem- 
perature in which they work is 70°, 90°, and 
sometimes 120° ; and Bos of the stoves is 150°, 
180°, and often 200°. Germans, bearing the 
work better than Englishmen, are almost ex- 
clusively employed. Though dressed only in 
flannel shirts and linen trousers, they perspire 
profusely: on coming out of the stoves, how- 
ever, they take care to rub the skin dry. A 
disagreeable acetous exhalation arises during 
the process, but does not appear to affect health. 
The steam also is sometimes so great as to pre- 
vent the men seeing each other. <A barrel of 
ale placed in the sugar-house allows free pota- 
tion ; much, indeed, is taken—from three to 
four, or even five quarts each per day; but the 
men do not appear to suffer from this quantity; 
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and drunkenness is rare. They) work ‘from 
3 A.M. to 3 p.M.: the labour is great. Sugar. 
refiners are healthy and remarkably muscular ; 
they never suffer from the complaints comm 
termed colds. They are said to be rather fre. 
quently affected with hernia, to be subject to 
rheumatism, and to be worn out, or die cons 
sumptive, generally before they reach the age 
of fifty.” 

With these selections we again take our leave 
of Mr. Thackrah, and we have no occasion to 
point out the interesting nature of the in. 
formation he has brought together. We con- 
fess that to us his sketches not only afford great 
intelligence, but much amusement. Many of 
the employments he describes are hardly known 
to one in a, thousand of general readers; and 
when we are also called upon to view their ef. 
fects upon our fellow-creatures, surely fiction 
or romance would fail in exciting so strong a 
feeling. 


Ferrall’s Ramble through America. 
[Second Notice: conclusion. ]} 
In the previous part of our review of this vol- 


| ume, we promised to give from it some illustra. 


tions of the effects of slavery in the United 
States ; and we now proceed, without farther 
remark, to fulfil that promise. Mr. F. thus 
describes them :— 

“ When Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States, in 1803, Orleans was then entirely 
occupied by Creole-French and Spanish; con- 
sequently the majority of the habitations and 
public buildings are in the French and Spanish 
style. The cathedral, which presents a hand- 
some facade of about seventy feet, the town-hall, 
and courts, occupy one side of the place d’armes, 
—these, with the American theatre, the thédtre 
d@’ Orléans, or French opera-house, the hospital, 
and three or four churches, are the only public 
buildings in the city. The houses are all flat- 
roofed, and those in the back streets and faux- 
bourgs are seldom more than one story high: 
the practice of building houses in this manner 
was pursued in order to avoid injury from 
tornadoes, which occasionally visit the valley of 
the Mississippi ; latterly they have not been of 
frequent occurrence, although, when they do 
arise, they are extremely violent. The townof 
Urbana, in Ohio, this year (1830) has been 
nearly destroyed by a visitation of this nature. 
Pharo-banks, roulette-tables, and gambling of 
all kinds, are publicly permitted ; but the pro- 
prietor of each establishment pays a tax of 5000 
dollars per annum. The ¢héétre d’Orléans, on 
Sunday evenings, is generally crowded with 
beautiful French women. Every night during 
the winter season there is a bal par et masque, 
and occasionally ‘ quadroon balls,’ which are 
attended by the young men of the city and their 
chéres amies quadroons, who are decidedly the 
finest women in the country, being well formed, 
and graceful in their carriage. The Louisianians 
are prohibited by law from marrying with ~ 
droons, although this caste is free, and many 
them have been educated in France, and are 
highly accomplished. In the south, slavery 
exists in its most unqualified condition, wanting 
those milder modifications which serve to dress 
and decorate the person of this ugly fiend. 
Here may be seen hundreds of animals of = 
own genus exposed in the public bazaars for 
sale, and examined with as much eare, and pre- 
cisely in the same manner, as we examine horses. 
In some of the slave states the law prohibits 
the separation of families ; but this prohibition 
is little attended to, as the slave has no possi- 
bility of coming in contact with any ~—_ 
of justice but the magistrates of the state, W2% 
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being slave-holders themselves, instead ‘of re- 
dressitig his grievances, would be miore likely to 
order him a lashing for presuming to complain. 
Many melancholy instances occur here, which 
clearly illustrate the evils of slavery, and its 
demoralising influence on the human character. 
The arguments against slavery are deduced from 
self-evident propositions, and must carry con- 
viction to every well-organised mind ; yet from 
their application being of too general a character, 
they seldom interest the feelings, and in the 
end leave less impression than the simple state- 
ment of a particular occurrence. During re 
stay, a’ Doctor —— came down the river wit 
thirty slaves, among which were an old negro 
and negress, each between sixty and seventy 
yeats of age; this unfortunate old woman had 


borne twenty-one children, all of whom had! 


been at different times sold in the Orleans 
market, and carried into other states, and into 
distant parts of Louisiana. ‘The Doctor said, 
imorder to induce herto leave home qtiétly; 
that he was bringing her into Louisiana for the 
purpose of placing her with some of her children 
—‘ And now,’ says the old negress, * aldo I 
suckle my massa at dis breast, yet now he sell 
me to sugar-planter, after he sell all my children 
away from me.’ This gentleman was a Strict 
Methodist, or ‘ saint ;’ and is, I was informed, 
much esteemed by the preachers of that per- 
suasion, because of his liberal contributions to 
their support. Negresses, when young and 
likely, are often employed as wet-nurses by white 
people, as also by either the planter or his friends 
to administer to their sensual desires — this 
frequently as a matter of speculation ; for if the 
offspring, a mulatto, be a handsome female, 
from 800 to 1000 dollars may be obtained for 
her in the Orleans market. It is an occurrence 
of no uncommon nature to see the Christian 
father sell his own daughter, and the brother 
his own sister by the same father. Slaves do 
not marry, but pair at discretion ;, and the more 
children they produce, the better for their mas- 
ters. On the Levée, at New Orleans, are con- 
stantly exhibited specimens of the white man’s 
humanity, in the persons of runaway ‘slaves. 
When such an unfortunate negro is retaken, a 
log is chained to one of his legs, and round his 
neck is placed an iron collar, from which project 
three sharp prongs more than a foot in length 
each. The evils of this infernal system are 
beginning to re-act upon the Christians, who 
are latterly kept in a constant state of alarm, 
fearing the number and disposition of the 
blacks, which threaten at no far distant period 
to overwhelm the south with some dreadful 
calamity. Three incendiary fires took place at 
Orleans during the month I remained in that 
city, by which several thousand bales of cotton 
were consumed. The condition of the slaves on 
€ sugar or rice plantations is truly wretched. 
They are ill-fed, ill-clad, and worked in gangs 
under the superintendence of a driver, who is 
armed with a long whip, which he uses at dis- 
‘retion ; and it is a fact, well known to persons 
who have visited slave countries, that punish- 
ments are more frequently inflicted to gratify 
the private pique or caprice of the driver, than 
orcrime or neglect of duty. In the agricul- 
tural states, slave labour is found to be altogether 
unproductive, which causes this market to be 
aniatells within the last two months, 5000 
— have been sold here. The state legis. 
pen has just passed a law, regulating the 
troduction of slaves, and commanding all free 
‘tine colour, who were not residents pre- 
é to 1825, to quit Louisiana in the space of 
months. Georgia has enacted a law to the 
“amie effect, with the addition of making penal 


the teaching of people of colour to read or write, |mises fully sufficient to insure their returns ; 
The liberty of the press is by no means tolerated | but on puigonii 9 the votes, it was found that 
in the slave states, as both judges and juries |more than one half the persons who were paid 
will always decide according to the local laws, | to yote for, must have voted against the person 
although totally at variance with the constitu-|who had bribed them. It is needless to say 
tion.” ithis experiment was not repeated. The Ame- 
We learn, with some surprise, that reform, lricans thought it bad enough to take the bribe, 
or a wish to render America more democratic, | but justly concluded that it would be a double 
is gathering strength even in republican Ame- |crime to adhere to the agreement. The bravo 
rica; and that among the apostles of the| who takes a purse to commit an assassination, 
broadest schemes for the division of property, |and does not do that. for which he has heen 
&c. Miss Frances Wright (now Mrs. ) has | paid, is an angel when compared to the villain 
been one of the most successful. In ascending | who performs his contract.” 
from Orleans by a steam-boat, Mr. F. relates This logic is not very clear, But we proceed 
“ On ‘board, whilst I was amusing myself|to our concluding extract. 
forward, I was accosted by a deck-passenger,| ‘When I was (says the author, on his 
whom I recollected to have seen at Harmony. |return) at,.New York, about, fifteen, months 
He told ‘me, amongst other things, that a|before,,I was informed that, the working 
Mr. O——, who resided there, had been elected | classes were being organised into regular bodies, 
captain, and added that he was ‘ a considerable | similar to the ‘ union. of trades’ in Eng+ 
clever fellow,’ and the best captain they ever |land, for the, purpose of a all politi- 
had. Tinquired what peculiar qualification in| cal power in their own hands, This organi+ 
their new officer led him to that conclusion. |sation has taken place at the suggestion of 
Expecting to hear of his superior knowledge in Frances Wright,, of whom I shall again have 
military tactics, I was astounded when he | occasion to speak presently, and has succeeded 
seriously informed me, in answer, that on a late| to an astonishing extent. There are three or 
occasion (I believe it was the anniversary of four different bodies of the ‘ workies,’ as they 
the birth of Washington), after parade, he|call themselves familiarly, which vary some- 
ordered them into a * groggery,” * not to take a| what from each other in their principles, and 
little of something to drink, but, by J—s! to! go different, lengths in their attacks on the 
drink as much as they had a mind to.’ It|present institutions of society. There are 
must be observed, that this individual I had) those of them called ‘ agrarians,’ who contend 
seen but once in the streets of Harmony, and|that there should be a law passed to prohibit 
then he was in a state of inebriation. Another | individuals holding beyond, a certain quantity 
anecdote, of a similar character, was related to|of ground; and that at given intervals of time 
me by an Englishman relative to his own) there should be an. equal division of property 
election to the post of brigadier-general. The| throughout the land,.. This is the most ultra 
candidate opposed to him had served in the|and least numerous. class, the, absurdity of 
late war, and in his address to the electors| whose doctrines must, ultimately, destroy them 
boasted not a little of the circumstance, and|as a, body. Various, handbills.and, placards 
concluded by stating that he was ‘ ready to|may be seen posted about the city, calling meet- 
lead them toa cannon’s mouth when necessary,’ | ings, of these unions. | Some,of those handbills 
This my friend the general thought a poser;|are of a most extraordinary character indeed. 
but, however, he determined on trying what, I shall here insert a copy of one, which I took 
virtue there was—not in stones, like the ‘ old| off a wall, and have now in. my possession, It 
man’ with the ‘ young saucebox,’—but in aj|may serve to illustrate. the character of those 
much more potent article, whisky: so, after | clubs. 
having stated that although he had not served, 
yet he was as ready to serve against ‘ the hired 
assassins of England,’—this is the term by| 


* THE CAUSE OF THE POOR. 

* The mechanics and other working men of the city of 
New York, and of these such, and such only, as live by 
their own useful industry, who wish to retain all political 
power in their own hands; 


which the Americans designate our troops,— 
as his opponent, he concluded by saying, 
‘ Boys, Mr. has told you that he is ready 
to lead you to a cannon’s mouth—now I don’t 
wish you any such misfortune as getting the 
contents of a cannon in your bowels; but if 
necessary, perhaps I’d lead you as far as he 
would : however, men, the short and the long 
of it is, instead of leading you to the mouth of 


Who are in favour of 
A just compensation for la- 


bour, 
Abolishing’ imprisonment 
for debt, 


An efficient lien law, 

A’ general system of edu- 
cation; | including’ food, 
clothing, and. instruction, 
equal for all, at the, pub; 
lic expense, without sepa- 


And who are opposed to 
Banks and bankers, 
Auctions and auctioneers, 
Monopolies and 
Monopolists of all descrip- 

tions, 
Brokers, 
Lawyers, and 
Rich men for office, and to 
all those, either rich or 
r, who favour them, 





ration of children from pa- 
Pc! Wp DOR 
xemption, from, ley by 
texectition of tnectishice 
tools and implements suf- 
ficiently extensive to .en- 
able them to carry on bu- 
Siness ; ) 
‘ Are invited to assemble at the Wooster-street Mili- 
tary Hall, on Thursday evening next, 16th September, 
at eight o’clock, to select by ballot, from among the per- 
sons proposed on the 6th instanf, Candidates for Governor, 
Lieutenant-Goveror, Senator, and'a New Committee of 
Fifty, and to propose Candidates for Register, for Mem~ 
bers of Congress, and for Assembly. 
By order of the ‘Cominittee of Fifty, 
Joun R, Soper, Chairman. 
JOHN TUTHILL, Secretary,’ 


So far for the ,‘ workies;’ andinow for 
Miss Wright. If I understand this: lady’s 
principles correctly, they are strictly Epicurean. 
She contends, that mankind have nothing 
whatever to do with any but this tangible 
world;—that the sole and only legitimate 
pursuit of man is terrestrial happiness ;—that 
looking forward to an ideal state of existence, 


Exemption of property from 


a cannon, I'll lead you ‘this instant to the pone me 


mouth of a barrel of whisky.’ “This was 
enough—the electors shouted, roared, laughed, 
and drank—and elected my friend brigadier- 
general. Brigadier-general! what must this 
man’s relatives in England think when they 
hear that he is a brigadier-general in the Ame- 
rican army? Yet he is a very respectable man 
(an ‘auetioneer), and much superior to many 
west-country generals. The fact is, a dollar’s- 
worth ‘of whisky and a little Irish wit would 
go as far in electioneering as five pounds would 
go in England; and were it not for the pro- 
tection afforded by the ballot, the Americans 
would be fully as corrupt, and would exercise 
the franchise as little in accordance with the 
public interest, as the English and Irish who 
enjoy the freedom of corporate towns. Some 
aspirants to office in the New England states, 
about the time of the last presidential election, 
tried the system of bribing, and obtained pro- 











>THE LITERARY GAZETTE} ‘AND 





too gross any injury to society, and 
that in a few months, if she continued - 
ing, it would be to empty benches. The editor 
of The New York. Courier and Enquirer and 
she have been in constant enmity, and have 


New York for France, where she still remains, 
in the month of July, 1830; and previous te 
her departure delivered an, address, on which 
The New York Enquirer makes the following 
observations :—‘ The parting address of Miss 
Wright, at the Bowery Theatre, on Wednes- 
day evening, was a singular me of politics 
and impiety— eloquence and ion — 
invective, and electioneering slang. The thea- 
tre was very much crowded, prob: three 
thousand persons being present ; and w! 

the most surprising circumstance of the whole, 
is the fact, that about one-half of the audience 
were femal: pectable females. When Fan- 
ny first made her appearance in this city as a 
lecturer on the ‘ new order of things,’ she was 
very little visited by respectable females. At 
her first lecture in the Park Theatre, about 
half a dozen appeared ; but these soon left the 
house. From that period till the present, we 
had not heard her speak in public; but her 
doctrines, and opinions, and philosophy, appear 
to have made much greater in the 
city than we ever dreamt of. Her fervid elo- 
quence — her fine action —her toned 
voice—her bold and daring attacks upon all the 
present systems of society —and particularly 
upon priests, politicians, aes and aristo- 
crats as she them, have raised a party 
around her of considerable magnitude, and of 
much fervour and enthusiasm. * * * 
The present state of things: in this is, to 
say the least of it, very singular. A and 
eloquent woman lays siege’ to the very founda- 
tions of aechanpes dithunen and excites the public 
mind—declaims with vehemence agaitist every 
thing religious and orderly, and directs the 
whole of her movements to accomplish the elec- 
tion of a ticket next, fall, under the title of the 
* working-man’s ticket,’ She avows that her 
object is a thorough and radical reform and 
change in every relation of life—.even the 
dearest and most sacred. Father, mother, 
husband, wife, son, and daughter, in all their 
delicate and endearing relationships, are to be 
swept away equally with clergymen, churches, 
banks. parties, and benevolent societies. Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of respectable families, by 
frequenting her lectures, give countenance and 
currency to these startling principles and doc- 
trines. ~ Nearly the whole newspaper press of 
the city maintain a death-like silence, while 
the great Red Harlot of Infidelity is madly and 
triumphantly stalking over the city, under the 
mantle of ‘ working-men,’ and making rapid 
progress in her work of ruin. If a solitary 
newspaper raise a word in favour of public 
virtue and private morals, in defence of the 
rights, liberties, and property of the community, 
it is denounced with open. bitterness by some, 
and secretly stabbed at. by them who wish to 
re for good citizens. Miss Wright says she 
ves the city soon. This isamereruse tocall 








her followers around her. The effect of her 
lectures is boasted of by her followers. 
* Two yearg , say the '—* twenty persons 
could > found in New York who 
would openly avow infidelity —now we have 
twenty thousand.—Is not that something ?? We 

it is something —something that will make 


say 
'| the whole city think.” 


But we leave the Americans to the issue, 
whatever it may he ; and again recommend 
Mr. Ferrall’s book to the favour it deserves. 





The Dawn of Freedom, &c. 
London, Ridgway. 
Aw English heroie (verse) composition, in 
which Lafayette and tte are styled a new 
Timoleon, and a patriot never stained by gold, 
and the Duke of Wellington an arch cut-throat. 
The writer is probably very young. 








A Familiar Introduction to Astronomy and the 
Use of the Globes, &c. &c. By W. Newton. 
Pp. 144. London, Sherwood and Co. 

A veERy useful elementary treatise, full of 

diagrams and illustrations; so that we do not 

know one more fit for the purpose to be put 
into the hands of youth. 








The History of Contagious Cholera, with Re- 
marks on its Character and Treatment in 
England. By James Kennedy, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, London. 
3d edition. 8vo. pp. 477. London, E. Moxon. 

A THIRD edition of this elaborate and able 
work proves how correct we were in our first 
estimate of its value. The dreadful disease still 
assails and carries off its hundred of victims 
daily ; and while yet no means have been de- 
vised to arrest its progress or stay its ravages, 
we cannot. do the community a greater service 
than in recommending Mr. Kennedy’s volume 
to the most serious attention. 








Canto XVII. of Don Juan. Pp. 48. 
London, J. Gilbert. 


ANOTHER attempt to take up the broken 
thread of Lord Byron’s poem ; but, like all other 


attempts, a failure ;, though the writer displays 
talent enough to choose an original field on 
which to shew whether he is deserving of dis- 
tinction or not. 





The Oliad. 12mo. pp. 111. London, 1832. 
Saunders and Otley. 
InrRopUcED by a not. very delicate prose 
comparison, this is a poem more full of sound 
and fary than of intelligible matter. We dis- 
cover more from the notes than from the verse 
that it is about Poland; and, from the declama- 
tory style, we guess the writer to be young and 
enthusiastic. There is much about hells, and 
blood, and horrors, and demons, and devils, 
and Nemesis, and Tartarus, and damnation, 
&e. &c.; and three lines will serve to exhibit 
the manner. The Archduke Constantine is 
warned to go quickly to his tent, 

«* —. for the invisible hand shall la 


Thee lifeless, shoutless, bloodless, Yiackly blent 
I’ the most abhorred clay, with curded corpses pent.” 





of poetry, altogether political, we can 
tice it as very warmly devoted to the Poli 
cause. 





The Anatomy and Physiology of the Organ of 
earing, &c. By David Tod, M.R.CS, 
8vo. pp. 147. London, 1832. Longman 
and Co. 





Top on the ear, and on a frequent concomitant 
of deafness, imperfection of the organ of speech, 
is a volume of much good sense and practical 
utility ; not swelled up by theories or extras 
neous matter. We cordially commend it to 
the attention of the faculty and the public, 
both for its clear exposition of the physical 
structure, and for its judicious advice as to the 
treatment of diseases connected with its subjects. 





The Tradesman’s Guide to Superficial Measure. 
ment, &c. 12mo. pp. 171. London, Hawkins; 
Page and Son; Simpkin and Marshall. 

By no means a superficial little book, but a 

series of very useful tables for architects, sur- 

veyors, &c. &c., calculated from 1 to 200 inches 
in length, and from 1 to 108 inches in breadth. 








Tables of Arithmetic for the use of the Junior 
Pupils of King’s College School. By F. 
Ribbans, Arithmetical Master. Pp. 55 
Fellowes. 

A WELL-ARRANGED little elementary book, 

and excellently adapted to convey instruction. 








The Mercantile Navy Improved, &c. By Jas. 
Ballingall. 8vo. pp. 184. Lond. Morrison. 
Mr. BaLLinGatt, manager of the Kirkaldy 
and London Shipping Company, has had much 
experience in the subject of which he treats, 
and was examined by the Committee of the 
House of Commons respecting the melancholy 
wreck of the Rothsay Castle. Without the 
explanatory drawings we cannot develop his 
plan— the leading principle is to assimilate the 
building of ships, &c. in the mercantile navy 
to what has been practised with advantage for 
years in the royal navy. It seems strange, in 
so important a concern, that manifest improve- 
ment should travel so slowly. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
NEW PATENTS 
Granted by his Majesty for Inventions.— Sealed, 1831. 
To Robert William Sievier, of Southampton Row, in 
the parish of Saint George, Bloomsbury, in the coun’ of 
Middlesex, gentleman, for his having invented or 
covered certain improvements in the making or manu- 
facturing of cables, ropes, whale fishing and other lines, 
lathe and rigger bands, bags, and purses ; part of which 
said capeovllt articles are applicable to other useful pur- 
Sealed 1st December, for enrolment—6 months. 
To Cornelius March Payne, of Stratford, in the parish 
of West Ham, in the county of Essex, silk printer, for 
his having invented or discovered certain im name | 
in printing _ — and other goods or fabrics. 
ber—6 months. . 
Pte Claude Marie Savoye, of Oxford Street, in ir 
county of Middlesex, merchant, for a new invention . 
which he is in possession, consisting of an improvemen 
or improvements in mills or machines for pais s 
reducing grain and other substances. 15th December: 
months. ‘ 
P To Abraham Adolph Moser, of Canterbury Row, a 
nington Road, in the county of Surry, engineer, in co 





Polonia. vo. BP. 54. London, 1832.. Fox; 
Hatchard;. Ridgway; Westley; Wacey ; 
Wilson. 

Tuts.is the first No. of a. monthly periodical, 

the object of which is to enlist the press on be- 

half of Poland and. the Poles.; and ee asses 
from a literary association formed for that. pur- 
pose, under the presidency of Campbell. the 
poet. Being, with the exception of one page 





of a cc ation — to hist by oe 
rei i b n invention of w! 
olen eg Em = in certain descriptions of 
fire-arms.. 15th December—6 months. i 
To ‘Thomas Alcock, of the parish of Claines, in - 
county of Worcester, lace manufacturer, for his Lote d 
invented:or found out certain improvements in. — — 
already in use for the manufacture of bobbin-ne 
5th December—6- months. J . 
‘ To Isaac Strombom, of Old Broad Street, a= oan 
of London, merchant, for his having invented Se - 
composition or embrocation for the cure, reli f, or pre- 
vention of external and internal complaints; WONt” oo», 
position or embrocation may alone, or with certain 
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ations, be beneficial! 
oe months 


To Daniel Ledsam 


used as an internal medicine, 17th 


» manufacturer, and William Jones, 
stew manufacturer, both of Birmingham, in the county 
of Warwick, for their having invented certain improve- 
ments ininachinery for making pins, rivets, woodscrews, 
and nails. 22d December—6 months. 

To Henry Gore, of Manchester, machine-maker, 
his having invented an improvement in the machine com- 
eaty enlied by spinners ** Throstle Frames,” and spin- 

frames ; which machines operate by spindles and 
flyers and bobbin, for spinning or twisting yarn or threads, 
December—6 


mont 
To Pierrepont Greaves, of Chorley, in the county of | ge 
Lancaster, gentleman, for his having invented or found when it is ap 


out a method or methods of making ornamental or fancy 
cotton yarns and threads applicable to the making, sewing, 
or embroidering of cotton and other fabrics. 22d De- 
cember--6 months. 

To John Christopher Tobias Kreeft, of Old Bond Street, 
in the city of London, merchant, in consequence of 
communication made to him by Stephen Von Keesz and 
Moritz Von Ischoften, foreigners, residing abroad, for an 
invention of which he is in possession, of an improved 
apparatus for a plates of metal, and for manu- 
facturing various articles therefrom. 22d Decembe 


Gmonths. . 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, in the county of Notting- 
ham, cotton manufacturer, for his having invented an 
improved piston and valve for steam, gas, and other 
engines: also an improved method of lubricating the 
pistons, piston rods, and valves or cocks of such engines, 

lensing the steam and supplying water to the 
boilers of such steam engines as are wrought by a vacuum 
produced by condensation. 22d December—6 months. 

To Benedict Nott, Esq. of Liverpool, in consequence 
of acommunication made to him by a certain foreigner, 
tesiding abroad, for an invention of which he is in pos- 
session, of certain improvements in the construction of a 
furnace or furnaces for generating heat, and in the ap- 
paratus for the application of heat to various useful pur- 

, being further improvements upon a patent obtamed 
Py the said Benedict Nott, dated the 4th day of Novem- 
ber, 1830. 22d December—6 months. 

To Malcom Muir, of Hutchinson Town, Gl 


r— 


Ww, 

Scotland, engineer, for his having invented or discovered 

certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for 

preparing s for flooring and other purposes. 22d 
ber—6 months. 


To Robert Walker Wingfield, of Birmingham, in the 

county of Warwick, brass founder, for hes having in- 

vented certain improvements in the construction of bed- 

steads; one or more of which said improvements is or 

= — applicable to other articles. 22d December— 
moni 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Sketches in Italy. Drawn on stone by 
W. Linton. 

Nos. IX. and X. of this superb and interesting 
work have just reached us. We need only 
remark of them, as we have of those already 
published, that they present the same uniform 
excellence of selection, where novelty, pictur- 
esque character, and grandeur of scenery, unite 
in exhibiting the first qualities of landscape 
composition. No. IX. contains views of Poz- 
molo, Ivrea, Le Cascatelle, Radicofani, Temple 
of Peace and Colosseum, Elysian Fields, Mare 
Morto, Miseno, Baiouli, and the Via Sacra; 
Arches of Constantine and Titus, the Temple 
of Venus and Rome, and the Meta Sudans ; 

e at Civita Castellana. No. X. Papigna, 
near Terni; Lake of Avernus, Temple of 
Apollo, and Lucrine Lake, with the Bay and 
Castle of Baie; Atrani, near Amalfi; the 
Palace of the Cxsars, and Baths of Caracalla 
Vesuvius, from Capo di Monte; La Cava, 
Salerno; Isola Bella ; 
at l’Aricia, 


3 
near 


and the Chigi Palace 


Views in the East, from original Sketches by 
Captain Robert E 

b Fisher, Fisher, and Jackson. 
Avrunezenr’s Tomb, Rozah,” “ Front 
View of the Kylas, Caves of ElJora,” and 
Sultan Mahomed Shah’s Tomb, Bejapore,”’ 
are the embellishments of this number. Of 
* The 
* Most conspicuous object amongst all the 
oo of Bejapore; and it may be observed 
4 considerable distance, from almost every 


t mentioned, Captain Elliot says, —| 
Tomb of Mahomed Shah is the largest | 


' side, as the city is approached. This buitding 
|is large, massive, heavy, and inelegant; dif- 
|fering considerably from the general style of 
| the Mahomedan tombs, both as to the form of 


| its dome, as well as in the absence of minarets 


for of that graceful description which serve to 


ornament the generality of Mussulman sepul- 
ichres. But though the effect which this 
| structure produces to the eye of the beholder, 
from a distance, is not altogether pleasing, yet, 
proached near enough to render 
jall the parts of it distinguishable, its immense 
| size, 
| and propriety of its ornaments, and the vene- 
|rable appearance that time has bestowed upon 
|it, without having been able as yet to bring 
linto ruin a single portion, or even to impair 
lor shake its strength in the least degree, it 
claims, and probably receives, respect and ad- 
miration from every one who has the oppor- 
tunity granted him of exploring the magnifi- 
cent remains of Bejapore.” 
Earl Grey; from Life. On stone by 
F. W. Wilkin. 

Tuts is a very pleasing portrait of the premier 
in his Garter robes, and well deserves a place in 
the portfolio of the amateur, as well as one 
more ostensible upon the walls of those who 
admire the man and the minister. The like- 
ness is good, and the whole effect mild and 
dignified. We know not if the artist has flat- 
itered the nose a little; but to our eye, from 
\recollection of the original, we should say that 
|he had a little, and that the features are in 
|truth somewhat more sharp than in the copy. 
| Still, the general resemblance is not only suffi- 
| cient, but accurate. 





Progressive Drawing-Book. By Childs. Com- 
plete in Four Numbers. Dobbs and Co. 
Among the numerous little publications of this 
description which have come under our notice, 
we do not recollect having met with one better 
calculated to assist the young student of land. 
scape. The examples rise gradually, from the 
outlines of simple objects to scenes of intricacy 
and effect; and they are exeented very skil. 
fully, in a style of at once sufficient breadth 

and sufficient detail. 





The Spirit of the Plays of Shakespeare. 
Frank Howard, 
Cadell. 

THE first of these Numbers consists of twenty- 

|three plates, shared by Troilus and. Cressida; 

|and Pericles, prince of Tyre—the last of nine- 
| teen, exclusively devoted to King Lear. There 

/is, as usual, much knowledge of composition, 

jand great beauty and expression, in most of 

them. Among + Das which struck.us the most 
forcibly are, ‘*The meeting of Troilus and 
| Cressida,” “ Simonides giving Thaisa to Peri- 

\cles,” ‘* Marina and Lysimachus,’”? “ Lear in 

the storm,”’ ‘* Edgar leading Gloster,” ‘ Cor- 

delia receiving the news of her Father’s mis- 

| fortunes,”? &c. &e. 


B 
Nos, XXII. and XXII 





i 


| Remdenape Iilustrations of the Prose and Poeti- 
Hiot, R.N. Part tame | cal Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart.; with 


| Portraits of the principat Female Characters: 
| Parts II.and III. Chapman and Hall. 

' Or the landscape portion of this publication we 
repeatedly spoke in commendation, when the 
plates appeared in the shape of ‘* Land 

Illustrations of the Waverley Novels.” ‘To 
give an additional interest to the work,” the 
| proprietors say, ‘it is their intention to add to 
each Number a beautifully-engraved portrait 
of one of the principal female characters of the 
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novels and poems:” When we consider that, 
with one or two exceptions, Scott's female cha- 
racters are purely imaginary, we confess that 
we think the word ‘‘ portrait” singularly ill- 
chosen as the title of any attempt to embody 
and render visible such exquisite creations of 
fancy. The portraits in these Numbers are 
those of ‘* Mysie Happer” and “ Mary Avenel.”’ 





The former it is impossible for us to praise; 
the latter, which is engraved by H. Cook, from 
| a picture or drawing by R. B. Faulkner, is full 
| of Guido-like sweetness and delicacy. 


its square and massive form, the richness | 


Darton and Son. 
Tuts head is on a large scale, and rather a 
striking likeness, without attempting elevation 
in character or art, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE PROPHECY OF A DAY. 

Nicut fades o’erpowered, with scattering fires 
her ae tan has set, 

Save one, whose golden lamp is bright with 

arting glories yet ; 

And, gleaming where the rifled clouds in sullen 
masses sleep, 

Lo! Morning’s young and fiery glance is on 
the waveless deep. 

The deer has left the shadowy fern, the lark 
the rustling brake, 

And lightly flies the freshening breeze o’er hill 
and reeded lake ; 

And, bosomed in the crimson rack, the lark has 
called from far 

Hyperion to bis eager steeds and gem-encinc- 
tured car. 


Hour of expectancy and hope, endeared and 
hallowed time, 

When gladness walks the fragrant earth, and 
hails the dewy prime— 

Unsoothed in, heart I see thee rise with radiance 
on thy wings, 

And other thoughts. than those of peace that 
smile of promise brings. 


I think of life’s stern wakened truths, with 
chilling power revealed, 

And how the fairy dreams which mocked the 
slumberer’s sight must yield, 

And what shall fade and fail below ere Day’s 
bright course is run, 

And Eve throws wide her crystal gates before 
the unwearied Sun. 


Morn with her wonted state shall pass, but 
mournfully to those 

Who sée but in that brightning ray the birth 
of many woes ; 

And Toil arouse the serf anew to curse the 
oppressor’s chain, 

And Slavery eyé the sapphire vault and flower- 
ing earth in vain. 


And many aslighted breast shall pine in anguish 
veiled and deep, 

And many a widowed hearth behold the voice- 
less mourner weep ; 

And many a hoary head lament the blight of 


joys begun, 
And bend beside the bier and cry, Alas! alas ! 
my son. 


Destruction with its lightning sweep, and war 
with tempest sway, 

And Battle, whose accursed breath Despair and 
Wrath obey, 

Shall meet amidst the light of steel with flaunt- 
ing banners spread, 





And beckon forth the vulture’s brood to riot on 
the dead. 
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And Love, erewhile the child of Heaven, unfet- 
tered and unsold, 

Shall bow his thralled and sullied neck beneath 
the chain of gold ; 

And visions of enduring fame and honour’s 
meteor light, 

Fade like yon rent and scatter’d mist before 
the gazer’s sight. 

Oh! blind in sense and dull of heart ! is this 
thy proffered speech ? 

Are these the thoughts that kindled sky and 
smiling ocean teach ? 

With chastened glance look up and view the 
page of Heaven aright, 

And learn a better, nobler truth from morn’s 
arising light. 

A day is born —a fount unsealed of new and 
joyous life, 

A world restored, a scene revealed of that 
enduring strife, 

Where angels from their thrones on high with 
eyes of love look down, 

And Sorrow for its victor weaves a more 
enduring crown. 


Or He, who dwells in light unscanned, whose 
name is Mercy still, 

Through Time’s interminable course awakening 
good from ill, 

And shielding with a parent’s care the life his 
wisdom gave, — 

Say, is that ear too slow to mark or arm too 
weak to save ? 


Enough, that to thy view once more the courts 
of day are spread — 

Enough, that on thy favoured brow the dews of 
peace are shed ; 

That thou art spared, thy thoughts afresh to 
loftier themes to raise, 

And add at least one mortal voice to Earth’s 
ascending praise. 

J. F. Honwines. . 


THE BRITISH BOW. 
Hurran! the bow, the British bow, 
The gallant, fine old English bow ! 

Never flashed sword upon the foe, 

Like arrow from the good yew-bow ! 

What knight a nobler weapon wields ? 

Thou victor of a thousand fields, 

Are lances, carbines, thy compeers ? 

No: vouch it, Cressy and Poitiers ! 

With hearts of oak and bows of yew, 

And shafts that like the lightning flew, 

Old England wore her proudest crown, 

Nor bolt nor brand might strike it down ! 
Hurrah! 


Hurrah! the bow, the British bow, 

The merry, true old English bow ! 

Where fed the stag or sprung the roe, 

There bent the ready stout yew-bow ! 

What hoof of speed dared svorn its might ? 

What plume outsoar its glorious flight ? 

Oh ! joyous was the greenwood then, 

And matchless all her own bold men ; 

Her rovers rude by mount and flood, 

Her king of outlaws Robin Hood ! 

Right daring, reckless, wild, and free, 

Great champion of the brave yew-tree, 
Hurrah ! 


Hurrah! the bow, the British bow, 
The stately, firm old English bow ! 
What souls with freedom’s spirit glow, 
That love not thee, heroic bow ? 

When haughty Gaul deem’d all-secure 
The victor’s wreath at Agincourt, 

Thy shafts, triumphant from the string, 
Bore fate and vengeance on their wing. 





And well the serried ranks might reel, 

When, like a hurricane of steel, 

They saw ten thousand bombs assail 

Their horse and horsemen, helm and mail! 
Hurrah ! 


Hurrah ! the bow, the British bow, 

The graceful, light, old English bow ! 

What island of the world may show 

Aught like our own unconquer’d bow ? 

The guardian of our native wild, 

When liberty was yet a child ; 

Ere yet were launch’d our ships of war, 

Our thunderbolts of Trafalgar ; 

When Nelson was no magic word— 

Drake, Hawke, St. Vincent’s fame unheard ; 

Then O, whilst freedom’s bounties flow, 

Thrice honour’d be the bow! the bow ! 
Old England’s bow! Hurrah! 

C. Swain. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 

(From a Correspondent.) 
Tut late Dr. Bell, A.B. Bell of scholastic re- 
nown, used to relate, that when in want of 
monosyllables for some purpose of early educa- 
tion, two friends waded through Johnson’s 
Dictionary, extracting, in their progress, every 
monosyllable as it occurred.” A story is told of 
some traveller, who, entering upon a tedious 
journey, thought to relieve the monotony of 
the way by a book: the work he selected was 
Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, and the 
ground of his choice was the multitude of 
words which it contained. The proof sheets 
of Ponsonby’s new Dictionary of the English 
Language have lately passed through our hands : 
we are aware that dictionary reading is an un- 
interesting task, and it is therefore one which 
we are little inclined to inflict upon our readers. 
In what way, then, are we to solicit attention ? 
situated as we are, we dare not begin with 
eulogistic flattery ; we dare not set forth the 
merits of a lexicographer beyond that of every 
other literary drudge, nor exalt the claims of 
Ponsonby’s Dictionary over those of every other 
compilation in the language. To attempt ex- 
tracts from a dictionary, were to remind our 
readers of the man who, when his house was 
for sale, exhibited the fragment of a brick by 
way of sample. The great fault which we have 
found with other works of this class is, that 
while the language is ever varying, their defi- 
nitions continue ever the same. Dictionary- 
makers in general, instead of being guided by 
the signification in which a word is received, 
endeavour to fix upon it a meaning of their 
own, which it is ever arbitrarily to retain. 
Not such is the case of the work at present 
before us: Mr. P, has aimed at shooting folly 
as she flies, to perpetuate the ever-varying 
meanings of an hour. It were, however, un- 
just to say that all his definitions are those of 
gaiety, or dictated by a spirit of trifling: some 
of them exhibit considerable thought, and some 
are remarkable for condensing much meaning 
within a very small compass. After all, we 
cannot, perhaps, give our readers so just an 
idea of the work by any other means as by 
a few random extracts: the principal objection 
attendant upon this method (it is, indeed, in- 
separable from all alphabetic arrangements) is 
the unavoidable mingling of subjects —now 
grave, now gay, now serious, now in jest. We 
proceed with a few articles as, in reviewing the 

pages, they have caught our eye. 


«« Abuse: the reward of the eminent and the notorious, 
— H L which is given plentifully, but sparingly 
received. 





Advise: what no true friend hesitates to do. 
Allegory: an escape for a puzzled commentator. 
Beauty: on the continent, the mark of 
birth; in Britain, the heir-loom of all classes, 
Bishops: a mark for every discontented witling. 
Blessedness: not single. 
Books: depositories of the wisdom of every age. 
— an art oe practised by the candidates 
‘or the representation of a pot-wallopping % 
Church Patrimony: an estate to which every man wh 
chooses may bring up his son. 
Civility: that which costs nothing, yet buysevery thing, 
Clergy : an order of men who went out oft fashion about 
the same time that religion did. 
= : a covering—sometimes of broad cloth, sometimes 


of paint. 

Coloured Neckcloth: in Greek ToxsAov rie 

Criticism: private malevolence under the cloak of pub- 
lic watchfulness. 

Dentist : a man who extracts groans. 

Digestion: a process equally necessary to the mind as 
to the body. 

Discretion: a great rarity. 

Doctors: necessary evils. 

Dress: the making of some men, as dandies and tailor, 

Early Rising: a bore, nevertheless the parent of success, 

Equanimity : a thing often lost, but seldom found, 

Ever: with divines and philosophers the whole of time, 
with coquettes a fortnight. 

Experience: that which no one will buy secondhand. 

Excuses: things easier found than remedies, 

Fame: the daughter of past disturbances, the mother 
of future. 

Friendship: not a mere name, as would-be wits pretend. 

Manners: the desire of gratifying others without 

reference to ourselves. 

Grace: the result of an elegant mind acting upon mat- 


ter. 

High Wind: when it blows so that the very stars can 
scarcely keep their places. 

History: a register of the crimes, follies, and misfor- 
tunes of mankind. 

Jealousy: folly. 

Invective: a bait wherewith rabble are caught. 

Junius: a riddle, very famous in a former generation. 

Legs: the arms of mang 

Love: that feeling which prompts us to desire the hap- 
piness of another. 

Logic: the rules by which we reason, as grammar con- 
tains those by which we speak. 

Luck ; the last refuge of fools. 

Marriage: sometimes the grave of love. 

Memory: the fruit of attention. 

Mod€rn Music: the art of executing difficulties, 

Novelty : a Frenchman’s god. 

Nudity : an attire fashionable in the first and last ages 
of the world. 

Oasis : the tritest of all similes. 

Original: nothing now. 

Original Writer: one who never borrows from others, 
and seldom from himself. 

—- a game; often played alone, yet generally 
ost. 

Patriotism; a sterling virtue, though scarce. 

Pedantry: the over-rating any kind of knowledge to 
which we pretend. 

Pen: the most effective of all weapons, it acting upon 

e mind as arms do upon the body. 

Perhaps: an excellent leading-string for weak assertions. 

Personalities: the resource of a baffled controversialist. 

Peers, otherwise Piers: blocks raised as a defence against 
a sudden storm. : 

Posterity : those to whom we shall appear as indifferent 
as our progenitors do to us. 

Pride: the incentive of strong minds, the destruction 
of weak. 

— Still: a trooper who has not yet attained a hal- 

rt. 


Procrastination: a cancer of the soul. 

Punctuality: in public business a duty. 

Reading: the cheapest and most lasting of all pleasure. 

Reform: that which is advocated in public, neg) 
in pete life, 

Resolutions: those things which when bad we keep, 
when good we break. 

Romance: that which succeeds to the bread and butter 
of the nursery. 

Schoolmaster: formerly, one who was found at home; 
now, one who goes abroad. 

Self: the grand pupal of half mankind. 

Solitude: agreeable enough—in imagination. 

Success ;; not the criterion of merit. 

Taste: the rule by which beauty is judged. 

Time: the-wise man’s treasure. 

Tongue: the only instrument which grows sharper by 
use. 

Trees: appendages to hedge-rows, as Jamp-posts are to 


streets. ‘ 
True Knowledge: an acquaintance with things, 00 
words. 


Vanity: the abortive illegitimate. brother of Pride 
a he ——— ' 

m! ja: vide Equanimity. 
Weather: a subject for conversation-by no mena ary. 


Wise Woman: in English, a witch; in French, 
femme sage. 

Wit: never defined, seldom understood. 

You; the reader.” 
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—— ee 
aE -|.was.a.day of jubilee to the flocks of those little 
“REASONING FACULTIES OF ANTMATS.” Peni ye in ‘the outskirts of the me 
Tat animals possess the faculty of reasoning, owing to the almost total desertion of the 
and are not solely guided by instinct, is the| streets and squares by people of every rank and 
opinion of many British as well as foreign degree who had hurried to witness that splendid 
naturalists, and numerous facts corroborative | s e 
ofthis:dectrine may be found scattered through-| A few of them from an adjoining garden, 
out their works ;— doubtless a more enlarged | that usually pick up in haste and on the wing 
acquaintance with, and a stricter attention to, | the crumbs I am in the daily habit of throwing 
their habits would still farther strengthen and | to them from the breakfast-table, emboldened 
confirm this hypothesis. by the absence of all bustle, alighted fearlessly 
The sagacity of the beaver, the cunning of | on the pavement,and soon devoured their allow- 
the fox, the polity of the bee, the industry of| ance, except a hard crust about the size of a 
the ant, &c, &c. are so obvious to the most} walnut, which resisted their united efforts to 
superficial observer, as to have become pro-| reduce it to fragments. 
verbial; and amongst the volatile tribes, im-| As I stood watching their proceedings, they 
stances of foresight and reasoning are often|one by one flew off, with the exception of a 
displayed, wholly unaccountable on the prin-| single bird, which continued its efforts for some 
ciple of mere blind instinct. To this purpose, | time longer, After a while, however, even its 
an American naturalist (Dr. Steel) mentions | patience failed, and it hopped to the edge of 
the sagacity of the swallows frequenting the | the curb-stone, apparently about to take flight 
banks of the Saratoga, which often alter the! after~its~comparions, when suddenly, as: if 
construction of their nests according to circum- actuated ‘by Some’ new idea, it returned, took 
stances, in order to secure their young from the | up the hard-hearted crust in its bill, and flying 
depredation of their natural enemies; and an | towards the kennel immersed it in a little pud- 
instance of equal, if not greater, sagacity in| dle of stagnant water. ‘Thus softened, the saga- 
this tribe of volatiles, I myself witnessed in the cious little creature brought it back to the 
south of Scotland several years ago. The spring | pavement, and readily succeeded in picking it 
had been uncommonly mild, and the congre- | to pieces. A. C. Hatt. 
gation of swallows in the vicinity of the Che. | Mu 
viot was greater than had ever before been MUSIC 
observed by the oldest inhabitant of this border exo ae 
district. Numerous flocks of them might be NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
seen constructing their nests underneath the Beauties of Byron. Music composed by A. Lee. 
straw-thatched roofs of the barns and farm-| Goulding and D’Almaine. 
steads on the Kale and the Beaumont. The| THE words for the eight compositions contained 
ancient straggling mansion of Thirlstane seem- | in this musical volume are selected from the 
ed in particular to be one of their favourite| works of Byron; and, though not of equal 
resorts; the walls were thickly studded with | merit, are in general truly beautiful. “ The 
their nests, and two were even attached to the | dark Suliote” is especially a fine and spirited 
upper corners of one of the bed-room windows. | song, with an accompaniment equal to the 
An unusual commotion amongst this feathered | poetry. 
community one morning attracted the notice | 
of the family while seated at breakfast, and led rages 4 
to the discovery, that the two nests within | 8. Philpot, Chapell. ae 
reach of the house-maid’s broom had been | S. Puitror is “ late of the R.A. of Music, 
swept away. jand not the Lord Bishop of Exeter, as blun- 
Throughout the early part of the day the | derers, more accustomed to see the latter named 
birds congregated in great numbers on a dilapi- the newspaper, might stupidly imagine. 
dated shed in the rear of the house, and by. Without having striking merit, his little col- 


their incessant chattering and agitation seemed lection of songs, from various authors, supplies 

to be engaged in deep consultation. Towards | #9 agreeable pastime for the evening hour. 

noon, however, the noisy conclave broke up, | as ae a 

when the bereaved pairs immediately saviee-| f love my Love, because he loves me. Poetry 

menced their labours at an angle of the roof} by Barry Cornwall; Music by Chev. Neu- 

farthest from the insecure site they had before) komm. Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

chosen. The necessity for despatch was doubt- | Count Balthazar. The same. 

less urgent, as the breeding season seemed at | Eacu beautiful in its different style: the first 

hand; and in this emergency they were not! gay, the second grave. The first, perhaps, not 

left unaided by their companions, since six, |so peculiar as the productions of this composer 

sometimes eight, were seen flying backwards are in general, but graceful and admirably 

and forwards, and poising themselves on the|suited to the words: the second a wild air, 

edge of the overhanging roof, loaded with ma- | with some of the sweetest bits we ever heard. 

terials, while as many as could find room as-|‘* And they hunt through the valleys from 

sisted in the building operations. night till morn,” with the very origi 
Without entering on the disputed point, | paniment, is exquisite. 

whether the lower order of animals, even ad- —— 

mitting them to be endowed with a certain| Say not you love me. 

portion of reason, are, or are not, capable of} and Co. 

transmitting their individual acquisitions to} Oh! why does he stay? The same. 

© Species, it seems at least sufficiently evident | Two light ballads, pleasant and Haynes Bayly- 

im the above instance, that the swallows not| ish: quite pretty enough to charm the lovers 

only communicated a knowledge of their wants | of simple melody. 

and feelings to each other, but profited by the 

experience and assistance of their kind. | Arise, and follow me, my Love. Composed by 

But, however this may be, I have widely C. Butler, Esq. Hopkins. 

. from my purpose, which was merely | On of the simplest and most captivating bal- 

: Tecount what appeared to me a striking | lads of the season. A sweet Scots air, with a 
stance of reasoning in the common sparrow. | very slight accompaniment, and well adapted 








Six Original Melodies. Composed by 


accom. 


T. H. Bayly. Cramer 


The_ Heather's purple Flower. Sung by H. 
Phillips; composed by G. Harris. Boosey 
and Co. 

ANOTHER Scots air—lively and pretty. 


The lost Cavalier. C. Hodgson. Duff. 
Sune by Miss Lyon ; and sweet music, though 
not very original, as we remember some words 
by L. E. L. set to the first part of the same air 
by Mr. Manning. 


The Adieu. C.M. Sola. Johanning. 
Tuis air ought to become, if it has not already 
become popular. The words and music to- 
gether are as charming as ballad can be; and 
it has another great rec that of 
being within the compass of every singer ac-« 
companist. 


Number One. T. Hood. C.M. Sola. Chapell. 
Capitat, from one of Hood’s Annuals: we 
advise all our merry friends to take care of 
Number One. 


dation 











DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Own Saturday Mdlle. Mars took her farewell 
in the character of Hortense, in L’Ecole des 
Vieillards, leaving with us the conviction that 


; | she has no rival and no successor. The triumph 


of art is to be known only in its results ; this 
triumph she has achieved: it is impossible to 
be more graceful, and at the same time more 
natural. When she appears in full costume 
for the ball, which, while under the influence 
of a grateful impulse, she renounces, her regret 
was essentially French and feminine—she looks 
at her sleeves, her bouquet, and appears to 
pity her dress even more than herself for not 
being seen ; and in those scenes where the gay 
and young spirit, excited by vanity, gives way 
to mirth made piquant by a little. sarcasm, she 
overcame that greatest difficulty of being lively 
and lady-like at the same time. Hurteaux 
was excellent in the husband, and was admirably 
supported by Laporte in L’ Ami Bonnard. One 
great merit, and one too much neglected on our 
stage, is the entire concentration of the French 
actors’ attention on what they are doing — 
they watch each other instead of the audience ; 
they look at, they attend to each other. In 
the conversation between le Mari et I’ Ami, we 
felt as if we were only overhearing an actual 
discourse. Mde. Paul Taglioni, who took her 
sister-in-law’s place in the Sylphide, is young, 
pretty, and graceful; and promises to be une 
déesse de la danse in her turn. With this pers 
formance the French plays closed. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


Tue Loves of the Angels improves upon repe- 
tition. The music is throughout very pleas- 
ing, and the orchestra of this theatre is con- 
ducted in so superior a style as to give full 
effect to all it has todo. The scenery is not so 
good as we are now accustomed to have even at 
the minor theatres, but the performance makes 
ample amends, and few pieces send away their 
audiences more completely gratified. We have 
also to repeat our praise of the shorter farces 
and burlettas, such as Damp Beds, the Day 
after the Wedding, the Four Sisters, et hoc 
genus omne, nightly played here: this is the 
right way to manage and attract in these small 
houses ; and if they would only make a point 
of finishing by eleven, or half-past eleven o’clock 
at latest, we are sure they would draw thou- 
sands to witness them, whom the late hours 
deter from theatres which are open long after 








The day of the opening of London Bridge | for private singing. 


midnight. 
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RICHMOND THEATRE. 

WE seldom visit boards out of the bills of 
mortality; but were allured on Monday to 
the Richmond Theatre, to witness the first 
attempt upon the stage of a fair débutante, of 
whom we had heard a very favourable report, 
and who wished to “imp her wing”’ in a small 
house, out of the ordeal of a London audience. 
The part chosen was Maria Darlington, in a 
Roland for an Oliver; and the name of its 
representative Murray. Of the lady herself it 
is but just to say, that we have seldom, if ever, 
witnessed a more prepossessing first appearance. 
She seems to enjoy every requisite for the top 
of the profession she has chosen; being ex- 
tremely pretty—capable of much expression— 
elegant in person—lady-like in motion, and 
graceful in attitude—tuneful in speaking-voice 
and song—tender in pathetic scenes, and lively 
in those of gaiety;—in short, giving ample 
promise of a development of all the qualities 
requisite for female dramatic excellence. Miss 
Murray seems to be about twenty years of age, 
and has, we understand, had only the advan- 
tage of a few lessons from Miss Kelly. Her 
performance elicited much applause ; and this 
was the more flattering, as we observed some 
good judges of such matters in the house, at- 
tracted, as we were, by the reports in circula- 
tion respecting the beauty and genius of the fair 
ladye. Among these we noticed the managers 
of the two great theatres, M. Laporte and 
Mr. Bunn. Though inimical to the astrono- 
mico-dramatic system, we must add our tribute 
on this occasion, and hail the rising of a new *. 
Judicious cultivation and encouragement will, 
we trust, brighten its course in the theatrical 
sphere. 





VARIETIES. 


Concerts.—On Thursday we attended one of 
the juvenile morning concerts at the Egyptian 
Hall, and were much pleased with the perform- 
ances of the four Swiss brothers Koella, and 
the Coburg Adelphi Eichhorn. Jean Koella 
in particular played a thema, with variations, 
admirably on the violin; and the Eichhorns, 
with equal merit, a pot-pourri. The Swiss 
songs were very sweet and characteristic. 

Death of Mr. John Shaw, the Architect.— 
This gentleman, who has just completed the 
new church of St. Dunstan, in Fleet Street, 
and who by the erection of the new hall in 
Christ’s Hospital has embellished the capital 
with one ofits greatest architectural ornaments, 
died suddenly, about a fortnight since, at Rams- 
gate. Mr. Shaw was a member of the Royal 
Society and the Society of Antiquaries. 

The French Academy has elected M. Dupin, 
senior, in the place of M. Cuvier. Dupin, out 
of five.sand-twenty votes, had the majority of 
twenty. y 

M. Douville’s African Travels. —We have 
abstained from a review of this work, pub- 
lished at Paris, because, on examining its state. 
ments in detail (which we had no opportunity 
of doing when we had only the reports of the 
French Geographical Society before us), we 
were much staggered as to their authenticity, 
and wished to institute a more deliberate in- 
quiry before we gave our suspicions to the 
public. But our doubts have been turned into 
conviction by an article in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review, which clearly demonstrates that 
the greatest part of M. Douville’s Travels are 
apocryphal ; that he never could have visited 
the places he pretends to describe; and that 
nearly the whole is a tissue of error and misre- 
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$$ Orr 
with a walk at the bottom of the Thames, neqr 
Battersea Bridge; and we now see that 
means of a similar apparatus, a party of men, 
under the direction of a Mr. Bell, (Mr. Diyi 
Bell he might be called,) are employed in 
recovering the remains of the Guernsey 
transport, which foundered in Yarmouth 
at the depth of forty-three feet, thirty-three 
years ago. The accounts from Yarmouth repre. 
sent them as being very successful, descendin 
in their caoutchouc dresses and metal head. 
pieces, with tubes communicating to the sur. 
face, and remaining under water ad [ibitum, to 
fish up stores and parts of the decayed vessel, 

African Civilisation.—A Mr. Buchanan, son 
of the master of the Infant School, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, has departed for Africa, 
with a view to the establishment of similar 
institutions among the natives. 

March of Lithography ! —A_ lithographic 
press has been established at Shiraz in Persia, 


presentation, either invented or founded on the 
rts of traders and itinerants upon the coast. 
All that is new seems to be a complete impo- 
sition, and the old to be made up from Bow- 
dich and Portuguese missionary publications. 

The French Medals.— We learn from the 
Paris journals that a number of the valuable 
medals stolen from the Royal Library have 
been recovered. They had been thrown into 
the Seine, near the Pont dela Tournelle. Those 
found are chiefly of bronze ; but it is stated that 
a clue has been obtained to the robbery ; and it 
is to be hoped, if the villains have not consigned 
the gold and silver to the melting-pot, that the 
whole of these rare and precious remains of 
antiquity may be restored to the Museum. 

Earthquake at Jersey.—On Sunday the shock 
of an earthquake was experienced at Jersey ; 
the violence was considerable, and it was felt 
all over the island. 

A Voyage round the World. —We have re- 
ceived a prospectus offering us a voyage round | under the direction of one Mirza Ahmet, who 
the world, under a gentleman of the highest re-| has thus began to print small elementary school. 
spectability, &c. who has just returned from a| books. 
voyage round the world, principally in his own Sn een = 
ship, and who intends starting again from Lon- LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
don, upon a similar excursion, in about two Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon Language, containing 
months. It assures us that a voyage round the | the Grammatical Inflexions, Derivation, N eaning of the 
world may be most profitable for those who may ee Mg oe ge =. oe se 
be intended hereafter to make some figure in the | Words tron Manuscript, and a copious Engleh Indes, 
world, and that the owner of the ship is not| &c. &c. by the Rev. J. Bosworth. 
going into any but the finest climates of the| , Practical Treatise on the Growth of Cucumbers, by 
world. New Gil Blas, or Pedro of Penaflor, by the Author of 

Earthquake in Cheshire—The newspapers | «Spain in 1830.” ied : 
report an earthquake in Cheshire, which, but aint te fe ane ee in 1688, by the 
for frightening one old woman, seems to have| ‘The second volume of the Friends’ Library. 
done little mischief. The cheeses remain as| Among new German publications announced by M. 

Charles Jiigel as a London publisher, we observe with 
round as ever. ~ satisfaction No. I. of Maler’s Remains of Moorish Archi- 

Natural Phenomenon.—In the neighbour- | tecture in Spain, with 10 Plates folio, and an explanation 
hood of Rotterdam, it ins recently been ob- iiss We soa so mote or ey 
served, that the morning dews, instead of being logue is rich in the able productions of that intellectual 
pure and limpid, are of an unctuous consist- | and cultivated country. , 
ency. Some persons have connected this with LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
the coincidence of cholera and its atmospheric 
effect. 

West Herts Infirmary.—It always rejoices 
us to record an act which has for its object the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor and 





Loudon’s Hortus ge ee beg oe 4 
jement, 8vo. 1. 38. 6d. cloth.—Bree’s St. s Isle, 
an other Poems, 8vo. 10s. bds.—Mundell’s Industrial 
Situation < en Britain, ae = ae han’s 
Christian Warfare, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Reply to the J} 
sions on thelate Lieut.-Gen. Long, 8vo. 5s. bds.—L’ J 
° ° Part P ° and Hutton’s Fossil Flora of Great Britain, Vol. I. Part I, 
friendless. In this spirit we notice a litho-| gyo, 17. 9s. cloth.—British Preacher, Vol. III. 8vo. 7s» 6d. 
graph print of the West Herts Infirmary, | cloth._Whately on Secondary Punishments, 8vo. 7s. 
built by Sir John Sebright, at his sole expense, | sama a ——— 
and endowed with 100/. a-year for ever. It is! wuTEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
a characteristic structure, in the good old pany Thermometer. | _ Barometer. 
English style of architecture, and worthy the| Thursday.. 9 From 49. to 79 | 30-03 Stationary 
benevolence of a good old English country | Friday ---- 10 ee whe a oe 
gentleman ! ‘ - 12 | a os . 
March of Pen’worths. —A penny paper, le| } - 13 | 
Bon Sens, has been started at Paris by the| Tuesday -- 14 | 
leaders of the liberal a is published | Wr yn oad SW. the'tat 
«" rt) P e e party, and is publiis Wind S.E. and S.W., oa oo gan 
every Sunday. __ Except the 13th, generally clear; a few 
Club-books. — The Livre des Cent et Un, | in the morning of the 13th. H. ADAM 
b Poris. mferi h h it be i Edmonton. Cuar_es H. ADA 
rought out at Paris, in erior though it be in | patitude . 51° 37’ 32” N. : 
execution, interest, and genius, has, it seems, | Longitude 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 
stirred up an imitation; for we are told that | == ne enn — 
M. Hayn, the bookseller at Berlin, has engaged 
@ score or two of authors to produce a similar 
work in that capital. 
. . i lic are 
Pompeii. — Professor John has discovered | Ports for which the theatrical world apd, tet Uh chair 
another buried town near Pompeii. Several | man of the committee: but the subject embraces 4 many 
human skeletons were found in one of aed pny a san. in 
buildings. —F oreign Quarterly Review. ‘ \hhand as' that which ‘we have this week devoted to the 
Calmucs.—Onur political contemporaries are | Society for the Didesice of Useful aowiel> 
i i | ‘There is still something wanting in W. ™. | 
very fond of calling the Russians, contemp-| Weare much obliged to a Constant Subscriber; but we 
tuously, Calmucs; perhaps it will please them | cannot find room for Heinse’s glowing description 
to learn that the schoolmaster is abroad there, | cataract at Schaffhausen, that we never felt we had 
and a Calmuc school has just been established | a. pass - forgive andes To forgetting, that would bea 
at Petersburgh, with Mr. F. T. Schmidt at its | doubtful compliment. thealegical 
head. | W. complains of the deficiency tl notes Pwo - 
Diving.—We lately described an adventurer | “OTS in the British Museum: ee in ist 
in a diving-dress who was amusing himse 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. a 
Parliamentary Report on the Drama.—We had ten 
this week to direct attention to this Parlizmentary Re- 
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in the above Atlas, with References to the ‘Vumber of the Maps, 
and the Latitude and Longitude in which ‘he Places are to be 
found. Royal 8vo. 21s. in cloth. 

The Proprietors, being desirous of render! ng the Atlas the most 
perfect of its kind extant, supp! this volum at the cost price. 

System of Univ Geogréphy. By. M. 
Malte-Brun, Editor of the ‘* Annales des V » ages.” 9 vols. 8vo. 
Parts I. to XVII. are published, 7s. 6d. eact 

« Sy to any of its class whicl 
Literary Gazette. 

The department of Great Britain has been 
for the English edition, on a scale commen 
portance which the English reader attache 

aphy. The Index is so constructed 2+ 
Favie of Reference to the whole work, while 
sive and useful Gazetteer. 

Edinburgh Gazetteer ; or, 
—_ Dictionary, forming a r } 

hysical, Political, Statistical, and Commerc 
the Jarger work. 2d edition, in 1 large vol. & « 
from the Population Returns of 1831, and Mz 

Edinburgh Gazetteer; or, Ge. 
tionary. 6 vols. 8vo. 5/. 5s. boards. 

As an Accompaniment te the above 
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u. Abridged from 

with an Extract 
s, 188. boards. 


raphical Dic- 


azetteers, 


New General Atlas, ¢onstruc’pd by A. Ar-| 


rowsmith, Hydrographer to the King, from he latest Authori- 
ties. In 54 Maps, including the recent Disc Veries. Royal 4to. 
86s. half-bound; coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 


New Series of Museum = itt, 


Price 5s. 

HE PHILOLOGIC. I. MUSEUM, 

No. III. Contents: I inary’ ti Solon and 
P On the Hi 1 m and Allusions in Ho- 
race, from the German of Buttman—O:. Xenophon’s Hellenica, 
from the Niebuhr—Xenophon, Niebuhr, and Delbru- 
eck—On certain Passages in the Fourth end Fifth Books of the 
Architecture of Vitruvius—On a Passage .» \enophon’s Hellenica, 
i. 6—The Comic Poet Antiphanes—On ‘!\e Names of the Ante- 
hellenic Inhabitants o! 
Boeckhii Prolusio Acad 
Herodian, the G nmariar 


eS Te 








On certain Frag 
On English Orth 
Observations. 
e; ae London ; 
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phy—On En- 








fort ypeom a ov Maton maiy he had 
The First and Second Numbers, price 5s. 


each, or the First Volume, complete, price 15s. boards. 





Printed at the Chiswick Press, in duodecimo, price 4s. 6d.pound, 
HE MOTHER’S BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author ofthe “ Frugal Housewife,” “ The Girl’s Own 
: Book,” &c. 
The 4th edition, revised and corrected. 
Testimonies in favour of this excellent book. 

# We are so much in love with this modest, plain, practical, 
and judicious publication, that we hope to see it ere long in the 
hands of every mother who would rear her child in the way it 
should go.”—Scotsman, 

“* We conscientiously and warmly recommend ‘the Mother’s 
Book’ to all who have the superintendence of young children.” — 
Atheneum. ‘ 

Many more equally fi » might be quoted 
in commendation of this most valuable work. The Publishers 
trust the above will be sufficient to induce every mother who 
really loves her offspring to purchase the work and profit by its 
maxims. 

London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside; 
N. Hailes, Piccadilly; Bowdery and Kirby, Oxford Street; and 
sold by all Booksellers in the Kingdom. 





In 8vo. price 16s. boards, 
ACTS and DOCUMENTS illustrative of 
the History, Doctrine, and Rites of the Ancient Albi- 
genses and Waldenses. 
By the Rev. 8S. R. MAITLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Ch 


h 1 


entirely re-written | 


Greece — De 1 «sania Stilo Augusti | 


lon Street. 


8, New Burli 
ed by 


The following popular New Works are just pub 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley :— 
EGENDS of the RHINE and the LOW 
COUNTRIES. 
By T. C. GRATTAN, Esq. 3 vols. 


II. 
The Third Volume of the English Translation of 
Memoirs of Madame Junot, including Anec- 
dotes of Lord and Lady Cholmondeley, the Duchess of Gordon, 
Lord and Lady 
Dorset, Lord Yarmouth, &c. 





Ill. 

The Heidenmauer; or, the Benedictines. 
By J. F. Cooper, Esq. Author of the “ Pilot,” &c. 3 vols. 

Iv. 
| Excursions in India. By Captain Skinner, 
{3ist Regiment. 2 vols. with Plates. Comprising a Voyage of 
| 1200 Miles up the Ganges, Account of the Cities of Delhi, Meerut, 
| Allahabad, Cawnpore, Benares, and Journeyings amid the Hi- 
| malaya, &c. 

“ Full of inf ion, and ab 
living things.”—Atheneum, 





ding with living pictures of 


v. 
| New and cheaper edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. 


The Alhambra. By Geoffrey Crayon. 


| VI. 

| The Pastor’s Fire-side. By Miss Jane Por- 

|ter. To be completed in 2 vols. small 8vo. with a new Introduc- 

| “a, price 6s. each vol. forming the 18th vol. of the Standard 
Vovels. 


‘ Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
| Self-Guidance. 


A Novel. 





Lindley’s Outline of Horticulture. 
Price 2« 


UTLINE of the FIRST PRINCIPLES 
| of HORTICULTURE. 

By JOHN LINDLEY, F.R.S. 
Assistant-Secretary to the London Horticultural Society, &c. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

+ By the same Author, 
Outline of the First Principles of Botany, 3s. 
| Introduction to the Natural System of Bo- 
tany, 12s. 


Synopsis of the British Flora, 10s. 6d. 
| Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden ; 


| or, an Account of Fruit and Vegetables cultivated in Britain, Xc. 
| By G. Lindley, C.M.H.S. Edited by J. Lindley. 16s. 


! 
{ 
} 


New Volume. 
In 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, the Second Volume of 
ERMON S. 

By the Rev. PLUMPTON WILSON, LL.B. 
ector of Iichester. 
| Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
| and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, : 
The Second: Edition of the fermer Volume, 

Price 9s. J 





In 8vo. price 8s. 6d. boards, with a Map, 


MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
the High Alps; and of his Labours among the French 
of Dauphiné, a R of the Primitive Christians 


By WILLIAM STEPHEN GILLY, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


P 
of Gaul. 





Price 3s. 6d. 
Y Asa a Dramatic Tale from Holy 
Wri : 


rit. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


” Second edition, 
HE MESSIAH. A Poem. 
By R. MONTGOMERY. 
J. Turrill, 250, Regent Street. 


In 8vo. 16s. boards, ss 

ISTORY of CHARLEMAGNE, with a 
Sketch of the State and History of France from the Fall 

of the Roman a > to the Rise of the Carlovingian Dynasty. 
y G. P. Re S, Esq. - 
« Filled to overflowing with erudition. ° It di lays talent ofa 
peak high order, and supplies an important desideratum in En- 

si 





and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; Strong, Bristol and Exeter; 
Jew, Gloucester; and Tims, Dublin. 
In 1 vol. 8v0. in extra cloth boards, price Two Guineas, 
TREATISE on the PREPARATION 
of PRINTING INK, both BLACK and COLOURED. 
By WILLIAM SAVAGE. 
Author of “ Practical Hints on Decorative Printing.” 
Printed for the Author; and sold by Longman, Kees, Orme, 
jrown, Green, and Lo: fo 
Only 250 Copies printed. 

«« Mr. Savage's long experience and known talent will be suffi- 
cient guarantee that the recipes he now offers are extremely 
valuable; and we can confidently say that his work is well worth 
even the high price charged (Two Guineas), to any printer de- 
sirous of making the finest ink, black or coloured. It will be 
invaluable to persons abroad, or those who reside at a distance 
po bm ry may, through his instruction, enter into 

r. r — 
Gaawen, Angus ¢. printers of the metropolis. 


g' rs r author, with great truth, 

as we do it with great pleasute, on the talent with which he has 
rformed his task.”— Atheneum. . 
«* This life is but the begi ig of a great ig; and 

we cannot give Mr. James higher praise than when we say we 

do not wish more than that the work should continue as it has 

commenced.”—Literary Gazette. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


a ki 





Price 5s. 6d. boards, 


OMPARATIVE VIEW of the INDUS. 

TRIAL SITUATION of GREAT: BRITAIN, from 

the Year 1755 to the present Time; with an Examination of the 

Causes of her Distress. 
By ALEXANDER MUNDELL, Esq. 
London: Longman and Co.; and J. Ridgwa: 
. By the same Author, 

The Operation of the Corn-Laws, with a 

Remedy for their Attendant Evils. 2s. 6d. 


ye 





Conyngham, Lord Whitworth, the Duchess of 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 
FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 
een pany marge RELIGION, in a Series of Letters from 
By A. SENIOR. 


“ We must conclude with professing it to be our dgmen; 
that the author has furnished the world with a noble Fi arn 
tion to what ‘is greatly needed, namely, an introductory manual, 
which shall make our sons:and daughters acquainted with the 
essential elements of their religion, without presenting it to their 
minds as a severe and oppressive task. The volume is broken 
into the form of letters of a very manageable length, which m, 
invite even a somewhat indolent reader to an occasional prone 
tion of the subject, and, almost imperceptibly, create an interest 
in it more lively and permanent, than could be accomplished by a 
work of more austere didactic formality.”— British Critic, Jan, 


832. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Church 
“and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall." 


: The Girl’s Own Book. 
4th edition, with 110 Cuts, price only 4s. 6d. boards, or 5s. 6d. 


bound, gilt edges, printed at the Chiswick press, 
HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, 
By Mrs. CHILD, 
Author of the ** Mother’s Book.” 
The 4th edition. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
Piccadilly; and Bowdery and Kerby, Oxford Street. 
Where may be had, price 2s. 6d. 
Lady Sandford’s Stories from Roman His. 
tory. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
In a few days will be published, 

TEEL’S SHIPMASTER’S ASSISTANT 

and OWNER’S MANUAL, containing general Infor- 

mation necessary for Owners and Masters of Ships, Ship-brokers, 

Merchants, Pilots, and all Persons connected with the Merchant 

Service; together with the Laws of the Customs, Duties, Navi» 

ation Act, Registry of Ships, Smuggling Act, British Fisheries, 

nsurance, &c. &c. &c. he 20th edition, newly arranged and 

enlarged, and corrected down to August 1833, including the Re- 

gulations of the New Customs Bill. By J. STIKEMAN, Cus- 

tom-House Agent. The Mathematical Part by Dr. KELLY, 

Author of the «‘ Universal Cambist,” and Mathematical Exami- 
ner to the Trinity House. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


Introduction. 

The interests connected with the business of shipping are so 
important and so diversitied, whether considered with reference 
to the persons concerned with individual characters, as Ship- 
Owners, Masters, or Merchants, or with regard to the connexion 
which necessarily exists between them, that it has been deemed 
proper to put the present edition into an entirely new and syste- 
matic arrangement. 

Following the original intention of compiling “ An Assistant 
to the Shipmaster,” all that relates to him, whether in the capa- 
city of Master only, or as Master and Part-Owner, as well as what 
relates to the Crew; the Regulations of Ports and Harbours of 
Saglspa: Pilots and the Rates of Pilotage, throughout England 
and Scotland (a thing never before done on so complete a scale); 
gecarastine eee the carrying of Passengers, &c. &c.; 

orms the First Part,'which embraces the various subjects in as 
many Chapters, in the following order :— 

a 1. Owners—2. Masters—3. Seamen—4. Ports and Har- 

urs; general Laws, particular Ports, the Docks—5. Pilots 
and Pilotage—6. Quarantine —7. Passengers—8. Aliens— 
9. Conveyance of Ship Letters—10. Colours and Salutes; 
Ship’s Account. 

The Second Part is ofa 
is equally important to th P 
contains the Alterations made in the Laws down to the present 

me. The subjects are also in Chapters, viz- ‘i : 

Chap. 1. Registry of Ships—2. Navigation Laws—3. Smuggling 

Acts—4. Customs; Management —5. Customs; Regula- 
tions—Inwards, Outwards, Coastwise—6. Customs; Duties 
—Reciprocity, Treaties—7. Customs; Warehousing—8 
Customs; Bounties and Allowances—9. British Possessions 
Abroad—10. Trade to the Isle of Man—1!. Corn Laws—l2. 
Coal Trade—13. East India Trade—14. Fisheries—15. Con- 
sular Fees. 
The Third Part contains— 

Chap. 1. Freight, Charter Party, and Demurrage—2. Insur- 

ance. 


Part the Fourth. i 

Chap. 1. Bills of Exchange and Stamp Duties—2. Factors an 
Factorage—3. Weights and Measures and Monies of the 
different Trading Places in the World, reduced to the En- 
glish Standard—4. Admiralty—5. Privateers and Foreign 
Li . M Passes—7. Transports—8- 
Slave Trade—9. South Sea ‘Duties; Duties payable to ~ 
Russian Company; Scavage, and other Dues payable to the 

City of London. : 
An nag ye contains the American Maritime Laws, and # 

ecree for Regulating the Trade of the Brazils. 

— = 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
In monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. in cloth. 
On Sept. 1, forming Vol. 34 of the above, 


REATISE on CHEMISTRY, in | vol. 
Oct. 1, History of Spain and Portugal, Vol.IV. 
Nov. 1, History of England, by the late Sir J. Mackintosh, 
Vol. III. aa a 
Published Aug. 1, Western World, Vol. II. United Stal 
concluded. 
London: Longman and Co.; and John Taylor. 
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